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THE BRIDE. 


The bridal veil hangs o’er her brow, 
The ring of gold is on her finger, 

Her lips have breathed the marriage vow, 
Why ‘should she at the altar linger? 


Why wears her gentle brow a shade, 
Why dim her eye, when doubt is over, 
Why does her slender form for aid 
Lean tremblingly upon her lover? 


Is ita feeling of regret, 
For solemn vows s0 lately spoken? 
Is ita fear scarce owned as yet, 
That her new ties may soon be broken? 


Oh no! such causes darken not 

The cloud that’s swiftly passing o’er her; 
Her’s is a fair and happy lot, 

And bright the path that lies before her. 


Her heart has long been freely given 
To him who now her hand possessing, 
Through patient years has fondly striven 
To merit well the precious blessing. 


It is the thought of untried years 
That, to her spirit strongly clinging, 

Is dimming her blue eyes with tears, 
Ang o'er her face a shade is flinging. 


It isthe thought of duties new, 

Of wishes that may prove deceiving, 
Of all she hopes, yet fears to do, 

Of all she loves and all she’s leavin 


It is the thought of bygone days, 
Of them, the fond, the gentle-hearted, 
Who meet not now her tearful gaze, 
The dear, the absent, the departed! 


Oh! who can marvel that the bride, 
Should leave the sacred altar weeping? 
Or who would seek those tears to chide 
That fresh and green her heart are keeping? 


Not he who with a lover's care, 

And husband’s pride, is fondly guiding 
Her trembling steps; for he can share 

The gentle thcuzhts that need no hiding. 


Soon love for him those tears will chase, 
And smiles relight her eye with gladness; 
And none will blame who truly trace, 
To its pure source, her transient sadness. 
Edinburgh Muogazine. 





HOME. 
I dreamed of home Jast night, 
And that I was a happy boy again— 
I saw the low, white cottage of my youth, 


Duivny, now known as the barony of Barrymore,county of 
Cork, where he was protected until he perfectly recovered 
the use of his senses, though he still remaiaed dumb. 

Such was the situation of affairs in Ireland, when one 
sweet evening in summer, a beautiful young lady walked 
from the palace of Scoria. She was tall and exquisitely 
shaped, with her curling and fair hair falling gracefully 
down her shoulders, and round her high and polished 
brow. It was Moria, the daughter of the Prince of Cor- 
ca-Duivny: she was accompanied by a young man who 
had just reached the dawning of manhood. 

The darkening shades of twilight were slowly falling 
over the landscape—the mountain tops looked dim and 
distant—and the breeze was softly sighing itself to rest. 
The lady and her companion wandered for some time 
without an object, and at length sat down on a moss-cov- 
ered shelving bank of rock which hung over a mountain 
rivulet, and the youth placed himself at her feet. He was 
gazing upwards with an intent and anxious gaze. The 
twilight was now passed, and the summer’s moon was ri- 
sing lonely in the heavens. 

«Alas! poor boy,” murmured the princess, “ well may- 
est thou look towards yonder heaven; ’tis the only resting 
place thou art likely to find. As the base hound takes the 
young wolf-dog by the throat, so the usurping tyrant 
stretches forth his hand against thy life.” 

The last sentence, though partially uttered and broken 
by a sigh, was caught by the quick ear of the boy. He 
turned his pallid features to her with an agonized expres- 
sion of gratitude. His countenance thanked her for the 
interest she had taken in his forlorn fortunes; he would 
have spcken but he could not—he was dumb. The tears 
stood in his eye. She laid her hand upon his shoulder 
with an action of affection and sympathy. 

** Look not so troubled, play-fellow of my childish days,” 
she said: ‘* my father has the will and the power to shield 
you, and Moria loves you, tenderly and faithfully!” 

The youth arose, and as he turned towards her, the 
moombeams fell full upon his face. It was agitated and 
iconvulsed by many feelings—he gasped as if for utterance 
—his eyes rolled in his head—and an agony seemed to 
shake him, and pronouncing the name, * Moria,” he fell 
senseless to the earth. She was wild with surprise and 
terror at hearing the dumb youth speak ; and she was on! 
the point of running for assistance when her father, with| 
a party of soldiers, came to the spot. He gazed on the 
prostrate young man, and his brow grew dark with sor- 
row. ‘* What,” said he, **have they already dabbled in 
his blood? have the weapons of the murderers drank the 
pure gore of their lawful king?”’ 
| He stooped down, and finding no traces of blood and 
that life was not extinct, he ordered the soldiers to bear 
him to the palace. 

‘*He still lives,” he continued, “and may yet baffle 
the usurper’s vengeance: but,” seeing his daughter, ‘«Mo- 
ria, What do you do here, or what is the reason of all 
\this?”” 

The young woman endeavored to explain, and the old 
jman eyed her sternly, as she related how she heard the 











And its blue smoke rise o’er its sheltering woods. 
I heard my mother singing at the door 
Some old familiar song of other days— 
And thougitt I knelt at our clear, bubbling brook, 
And slaked this burning thirst.—m’ LELLaN. 








SELECT TALES. 














LABR ACH LOINGSEACH, 
OR THE DUMB PRINCE. 


In the year of the world 2665, the monarch of Cobthach 
reigned in Ireland. He waded through seas of blood to 
the throne; murdering with his own hand his only brother, 
Logary, the lawful king. He then seized on the regal au- 
thority, and caused Olioll Ayney, the son of Logary, and 
all his family, to be basely murdered, with the exception 
of Mayne or Maon, the son of Olioll, a child of about ten 


years, who was so shocked and horrified at the deeds of 


blood which he had witnessed, that he lost both his senses 


and his speech, and this escaped the tyrant’s hate as a 


person not likely to disturb his reign of usurpation. 


The unfortunate Mayrle was removed by some friends of 
his father’s cause to the - of Scoria, Prince of Corca- 


] 


| young prince pronounce her name. 

|, Ina few days after, and when Mayne had recovered 
||the perfect use of his speech, a bark was privately prepa- 
\|red, and he was conveyed to the shore, where a favoring 
| breeze filling his sails, he embarked for France, where he 
| was kindly received by his relative, the king of that coun-| 
|try.* Here his courage and superior abilities soon raised | 
;nim to distinction, and, finally, to the command of the ar-| 
| mies of the kingdom. The love of Moria, and the feel-! 
|ings of the patriot were lulled in his bosom by the flow of 
‘honors and fortunes that covered him; and the dangers! 
|and bustle of the busy life which he was obliged to lead, 
| gave little time for reflecting on his usurped crown in the 
| green isle of his heart; and new frends, honor, fame, a 
bition, and a new home, chased from his breast all t 
warmth of the feelings which inspired@it on leaving his 
native country. Years flew over him, and found him still 
the favorite warrior of the French king and the French 
people. 











* Hugony, sirnamed the Great, married Kassar, of the Fair Fo! 
daughter of the king of France, by whom he had twenty-five childre 
Of this large family only two sons survived him, Logary and Co 
Logary was murdered by Cotthach. Olioll Ayne was'the son of 
and Maon or Mayne, otherwise Labrach Loingseach, wae tlie so: 
ol} Ayne. 





















_ He was sitting one evening in an alcove that opened 
into a beautiful garden, ina listless, yet an unpleasant 
kind of mood,when the sounds of a harp from a brake of rose 
trees in the garden fell on his ear. It proceeded from a 
wandering minstrel from a strange country, who having 
delighted the ears of the menials, they placed him there 
to try if his matchless skill in the instrument could dispel 
for awhile the melancholy-that dwelt with their master 
for some time. The first sounds of the music that reach- 
ed the ear of Mayne made him start, for they wefe those 
of his far off home, and notes well-known and cherished 
in his by-gone days. 

It was one of those sweet thrilling effusions that to this 
day characterise the music of his country. The air ceas- 
ed, and another as well known and beautiful succeeded: 
both were favorites with him in the days of his youth; and 
like spirits of departed friends, their melodies arose with- 
in him, upbraiding him with having forgot the land of his 
birth, and the lips that used to breathe them in tones of 
surpassing sweetness and tenderness. But what was his 
surprise, when in his own still well-remembered and soft 
flowing native tongue, the minstrel accompanied the mu- 
sic by words similar in meaning to the following: 

SONG. 

There is a home to which I stray, 

[n thoughts by day, and dreams by night; 
Its fields to me are ever guy, 

Its skies to me are ever bright: 

Loved land! I turn, with what delight, 
And bless the hour that once again 

Will give thy rude clitfs to my sight, 
High rising o’er the foamy main. 


I would not be a glittering thing, 
To live in countries fur away, 
For all the wealth the world could bring, 
To lure or captivate my stay! 
Earth could not show a bower so gay, 
But it would make me love rr more; 
Nor power a glory could display, 
To tempt me from rr’s em’rald shore. 


There live the friends I’ve loved and tried, 
That is the land my fathers won; 
And shall I throw their name aside 
And never say { am their son? 
Shall I a base hfe still drag on, 
A hireling on a foreign strand, 
And live and die alike unknown, 
A stranger in the stranger’s land? 

The words had scarcely died away on the breeze of 
evening, when Mayne, springing from his couch, rushed 
into the garden to where the minstrel was exercising his 
art. A few brief words passed between them, when rush- 
ing into each other’s embrace, they shed tears at the meet- 
ing. and long and loving was the first kiss of greeting. 
Gentle reader, the minstrel-wandcrer was Moria! 

* * * * 

It was winter. and Cobthach’s palace, of Dencrea, near 
Rosscarberry was the scene of feasting and mirth. The 
day had been spent chasing the deer over the hills of 
Erin; and the night was p»ssing in joyous festivity. The 
monarch was reclined on a magnificent couch in the midst 
of his princes and nobles, when an old man enveloped in a 
grey mantle from head to foot, entered the hall of banquet, 
and placed himself at the fire. He was dressed in a druid’s 
habit, appeared very aged and feeble, and without speak- 
ing, he glanced a keen dark eye on each and all, and took 
his seat. he king and nobles eyed him with wonder . 
and astonishment, but did not speak; there wasa mys 
about his appearance which the king did not feel inating 
in his heart to elucidate. But among the young ri 
there were sneers and suppressed titters, until Soe hale 
than the rest, addressed the old man. 

‘* My father 1s old,” said he; ‘ why should he wander ? 
He should have rested in his oak crowned cell this fright- 
ful night.” 

‘“* Nay, my son,” replied the druid, “fear not for me; the 
storm effects not rock though it be old in the ocean; 
the winds and the sh harmlessly around it.” 
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his eyes flashed terrific lightnings on all around. The 
king met his glance; and quailed beneath the fury of it 

meaning; and increasing hatred and dread was inspire 

within him, and he ordered the druid to leave his presence. 
it was then that the druid stood erect, and casting off his 
hoary disguise, with his long grey mantle, he appeared a 
youthful warrior, covered from head to heel in glittering 
armour, and with a powerful axe in his hand. 

«Seize him,” cried the king aloud; * seize the traitor;” 
but no one stirred to do his bidding. ‘Traitor, will you 
not stir,” said he, fiercely striking one of the nobles that 
stood near him. ‘The stroke roused the nobleman from 
his astonishment. 

« Death to my honor,” he cried aloud, **a blow from 
the blood-stained hand of Cobthach the usurper;” and un- 
sheathing his blade he rushed furiously upon the monarch: 
but numbers threw theinselves between him and Cobthach. 
Strife of the most deadly nature was about taking place in 
the hall of feasting; for some of the princes and nobles si- 
ding with their injured compeer, and others joining the 
king, were about (forgetting the druid) to commingle in 
bloody broii, and the king, in the confusion, endeavored to 
effect his escape; and, gliding from the coibatants made 
for a private door; but the mail-clad stranger, with the up- 
lifted axe, stood ready to receive him. Cobthach turned 
to another entrance, but there the stranger stood before 
him again. Cobthach eyed him maliciously, and drawing 
his sword, rushed on the stranger with determined courage; 
but the young man stepping from before the deadly thrust, 
with the uplifted axe dashed the usurper’s skull to pieces. 
A cry arose from one who beheld the king fall, and saw 
the streaming axe raised high in the stranger’s hand.— 
The nobles gazed in astonishment, and the stranger spoke. 

“The vengeance of my father’s house is on my steel,” 
he cried; “here inthis hall, where Cobthach murdered my 
grandfather, Logary, the king, and my father, Olioll Ayne, 
the Good; here have I, Mayne, revenged their fall.” 

Some shouted “ long live the grandson of Logary !”’ but 
the greater number shouted, ** Revenge on the murderer of 
Cobthach!” and again wild tumult and the clash of arms 
arose within the hall. Mayne put a simall horn to his 
mouth and blew ashrill blast, which was answered from 
without; and soon the guards of the palace, surprised and 
unarmed were seen flying before a band of strange soldiers, 
clad in polighed armor; and soon the hall was filled with 
the victorious foreigners. 

It is useless to dwell longer in our history. The crown 
was given to Mayne, who then obtained the title of La- 
brach Loingseach; and who in a short time after espoused 
the beautiful and faithful Moria, as it was to her love and 
fidelity he owed the kingdom. 


~~ 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


HISTORY OF AN OBSCURE POET. 





In the year 1818, public attention was attracted in the 
sewspapers to the demise of a poor poet, named Stewart 
Lewis, who, though possessed cf some abilities, and able 
to write verses with both fancy and feeling, had realised 
what Burns had only humorously imagined, when he told 
his brother poet, David Sillar, of the comforts of a life 
ending in mendicancy. We have been at some pains to 
ascertain the particulars of this man’s life; and as they 
may convey a moral to some minds, we shall lay them be- 
fore the public. 

Lewis was the eldest son of an innkeeper at Ecclefechan, 
who ulso carried on the business of a farmer, and had 
originally been a servant in the family of Grierson of 
Rockhall. ‘The poor bard was born about the year 1756, 
and, while yet a mere youth, had the misfortune to lose 
his father, who died a bankrupt, leaving a wife and five 
children in a condition little above destitution. The 
father, it appears, was a man of rather superior parts, and 
an enthusiastic Jacobite, which was the cause of his giv- 
ing the name of Stewart to his eldest son, and also of 
his calling another Charles, in honor of the young Pre- 
tender. As the widow and her younger children were 
dependent chiefly on the labor of the eldest son, it may 
be supposed that Stewart’s means of information could 
not be very liberal. He was put for a short time under 
the ferula of the parish school-master, a character famed 
# Annandale by the name of Dominie Irving, and still 
more generally Known as the writer of a wicked satire, 
called Lagg’s Elegy, of which a copy might once have 
been found in almost every cottar’s window in the south 
ef Scotland. The Dominie’s system of education was 
regulated by two maxims—Ist, Educate the children of 
the poor, and let the children of the rich educate them- 
selves; 2d, Push clever boys to the utmost extent of their 
genius, and let dunces be duncg rg Stewart Lewis, 
being both poor and clevery had th® advantages both 
“vaxime, and, for taeg time hé"was at sch 
cordingly profite mmon degree. H 
tion, however, w 
either informati@f or steadiness of character. A 
age of fifteeny$i@ was sent to a relation who was set 
in business near Chester, and ultimately engaging in bu- 


Ainess for himself (that of a merchant tailor, we believe) 
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along with another individual, continued at that place for| 
some years, when his partner absconded to America with) 
a considerable sum, leaving Stewart to answer all de- 
mands. The poor poet, with that unhesitating honesty 
which always characterized him, surrendered the whole 
of his remaining effects to satisfy the creditors, and re-| 
turned to his native village in the same penniless —_ 
tion in which he had left it. This calamity, however, 
had a powerful effect upon his mind; it shook his confi-| 
dence in his fellow-creatures, and gave him to believe 
that the effects of industry and sobriety might at any time 
be neutralized by circumstances beyond one’s own control. 
H{[e now began to have recourse to that wretched means 
of solacing his spirits, which, it would appear, is apt to 
be the resort of minds either unusually retined, or unusu- 
ally coarse, and which, like a severe usurer, for every 
grain of present enjoyment, exacts a load of pain and| 
misery at some future time. 

At Ecclefechan he commenced business as a working 
tailor, married a modest country girl, the first and only 
woman he ever loved, and lived in a state of poverty for 
several years. It was during this period that he first be- 
came distinguished as a poet. He had collected a num- 
ber of books, and was fond of reading. Like Burns, he 
instituted a subscription-library in the village, forming a 
debating-club, wrote rules and regulations for societies of 
various kinds, and in a short time was at the head of eve- 
ry literary institution in Ecclefechan and its neighborhood.} 
His poem on the romantic story of Fair Helen of Kirk- 
connell—the work by which he is chiefly known—and a 
few other pieces, made some noise in the country 
at this time. One of his employments was to travel the 
country, selling cloth; a mode of life which at once af-, 
forded him: opportunities of studying character, and re- 
flecting on the beauties of nature. But now—to use his 
own words— 


“Dread war's shrill clarion fiercely blew; 

The sound alarmed mine ear; 

My country’s wrongs call for redress— 

Could I my aid forbear?” 1 
That is to say, sheer poverty, and the impossibility of 
otherwise obtaining a subsistence, compelled him, at the 
commencement of the French revolutionary war, to enlist 
as a private sentinel in the Hopetoun Fencibles—though 
his democratic principles, if he had been at leave to 
choose, would have dictated very different conduct. He 
now wrote acrostics and madrigals for the officers, who 
rewarded him with small sums of money, and thus laid 
the foundation, perhaps, of meaner habits than even those 
by which he was already characterized. All these fruits 
of his muse as well as his pay, were spent in the ale- 
house. 

On the regiment being disbanded in 1799, he was em- 
ployed by a friend to travel with a lot of goods in the 
west of England; but being robbed while in a state of in- 
toxication, of his whole store, he wrote this laconic epis- 
tle to his employer—I am thy evil genius; I will meet 
thee at Philippi.’ He then became an umbrella-maker, 
while his wife was employed in some of the manufacto- 
ries at Manchester. The latter individual was a gentle, 
modest, industrious creature, devoted to her husband in 
spite of his misconduct, and would often. work a whole 
day at some laborious kind of sewing, in order to pur- 
chase six-pence-worth of liquor at night, to supply him 
with the artificial inspiration necessary far the composi- 
tion of some meditated poem. He, on his part, amidst 
all his vices and vagaries, loved and respected her be- 
yond all objects on earth, and, though the source of ex- 
treme misery to the unfortunate woman, never addressed 
her, or acted towards her, in a manner otherwise than 
kind. After going through a great variety of odd and 
irregular employments, he finally settled, when about 
lifty years of age, in the character of a wandering poet, 
selling a little bundle of poems for a trifle, as he moved 
along, and always ready to entertain, with his company, 
any humble rustic or artizan. who could on the other hand 
entertain him with food and liquor. 

It war the fortune of the present writer, when a strip- 
ling, to be in a house with Stewart Lewis occasionally 
visited in the course of his wanderings. He had then 
recently printed a volume, of which the title-page is 
copied below,* and which he was selling throughout the 
country, at the humble price of sixpence. The inmates 
of the house alluded to, being struck by the extraordinary 
manners and pursuits of the poet, had shown him a little| 
attention, and gained upon his affections. He therefore| 
developed his character without reserve, soas to afford me 











veculiarly good opportunity of ascertaining his charac- 
2s rh ¢ S 


In person, this strange being was slender, and rather of| 


low stature. His face was sharp and intelligent—the eye 
remarkably so, though frenzied with habitual excitement. 
He was attired in gray and outween clothes—not strictly 
tattered, but very squalid and mean—and his whole appear- 
nee was exactly that which might be expected in an aged 
d broken down tailor. He was evidently an unaffected 





African Slave, with other Poems and Song. By Stewart Lewis. 
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victim of sentiment. All his language showed this. He 
never spoke but under the influence of a kind of fervor, and 
could not even return thanks for the favor of another cup 
of tea, without an excitation of feeling and expression 
which had in it something of poetry. It was obvious that 
he possessed some intellectual power, and also a consider- 
able share of genuine feeling; but all was betrayed by the 
reckless course of his life, if not flattered in some measure 
by the original poverty of his education. Ali his notions 
were extravagant. He had no patience with the ordinary 
race of decent and sensible people: common sense, with 
him, wasthe most contemptible dulness; worldly prudence 
only another term for villany. He liked people of impulse 
and fancy only, and seemed to glory in his wretchedness, 
because it was incurred by his abandonment of all selfish 
views. Beattie could have found no fault with him fora 
want of reverence for the lyre. He conceived poetry the 
most admirable of all things, and appreciated it both in 
himselfand others. It was curious to observe the contrast 
which he formed with his wife—he all passion and fervor, 
absorbed in the present, and careless of the future; she 
all simplicity and mildness, experienced in suffering, the 
picture of subdued grief. Devotedly attached to him, yet 
alive to his extravagances, which she was perpetually 
endeavouring to smooth away and extenuate, she seemed 
like Pity by the side of Madness. 

The chief interest of the man lies in his connection 
with this woman. As already mentioned, he had never 
loved any other. For thirty years they lived together, and 
still, through all their wretchedness, they preserved mutual 
love, and, what is more remarkable, mutual respect; ad- 
dressing each other, at the end of that period, in language 
as effectionate and endearing as they could have employed 
on their marriage-day. On the thirtieth anniversary of 
the latterevent, be apostrophised her in a poem, of which 
the following lines are a specimen:— 





Though roses now have left thy cheek, 
And dimples now in vain I seek, 
Thy placid brow so mild and meek, 
Proelaims I still should love thee. 
How changed the scene since that bless’d day— 
My hairs now thin, and silver grey ; 
Though all that’s mortal soon decay, 
My soul shall live to love thee. 


| The distresses of this poor woman, in the course of her 


married life—united to a man of such dissipated habits, 
and bringing up five or six children without any certain 
income, and amidst so many changes of residence—must 
have been such as it would be difficult fully to imagine. 
Yet never was her brow clouded with a reproof—a word 
of blame never escaped her lips. She could suffer, and 
suffer, and suffer, and still love. The utmost liberty she 
would permit herself to take with the author of all her 
miseries, was to apologise occasionally to others for the 
fervor of his sentiments, or, when he seemed, in his 
flights, to have forgot his present situation, to recall him 
to earth by a few gentle words, and warn him of the 
inevitable grief of the morrow. 

The loss of his amiable partner in the spring of 1817, 
fairly upset the wits which whisky and diseased senti- 
ment had spared. He left a wretched home in the Cow- 
gate of Edinburgh, distracted with grief, and lost even 
to the instinct of self-preservation. One day, I found on 
coming home, that he had called for me in my absence, 
and leit a jetter, in which was written, ina hand which I 
could scarcely decypher, and in characters which strayed 
over the whole page from top to bottom— 

* My Dear Sir, 1 AM MAD.—Srewart Lewis.” 

After this period, he never again settled in any place, 
till he was laid on his deathbed. He roamed wildly 
through the country, with his son, a boy of weak intel- 
lects, who helped to support him by selling his poems.— 
During the course of 1817, he made the tour of Scotland 
twice, penetrating even into the Highlands. Finally, he 
returned to Dumfriesshire, like the hare seeking its form, 
when unable any longer to keep ahead of the chase.— 
Having fallen into the river Nith by accident, he caught 
an inflammatory fever, which carried him off at the vil- 
lage of Ruthwell on the 22d September 1818, 

Stewart Lewis may be considered as a specimen of a 
class of men of genius, now almost extinct, who consider- 
ed dissipation as in some measure essential to their char- 
acter, and practised it, at least in its earlier stages, as 
much from affectation as from real tendencies. Burns 
unfortuately served, to tou many of his successors, as an 
example, rather than as a beacon; while the manners of 
the age were such as to afford them a general encourage- 
ment in the same course. In was thought the surest teet 
of their iritellectual merits, ifthey exceeded all their fellows 
in the freedom with which they gave way to impulse, and 
the latitude they allowed themselves in various branches 
of intemperance. The whole matter, in fact, was one of 
fashion ; and like other such things, it came to a close. 
It is now thought possible that intellectual superiority 
may be compatible with sobriety and moral goodness, and 
accordingly those who aim at the former quality no longer 
deem it necessary to drink themselves into fame. The 
race of tippling authors, Jike the ancient race of wander- 
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ing minstrels, is extinct. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF AUTHORS. 


Nobody knows the difficulty under which we unfortu- 
nate authors labor, in writing a book, without running 
our heads against the rascally ancients, or the still more 
rascally moderns, who got the start of us, and stole all 
our ideas, before they came down to posterity. They 
have not left us a single original idea to our backs, but 
have swallowed up every thing with a most insatiable ap- 
petite; insomuch, that the writers of the present day are 
many of them obliged to become absurd or unintelligible, 
in order to strike out a miserable half-starved novelty, 
which perishes peradventure, at the end of a year, in 
spite of the dry-nursing and stall-feeding of diurna] puf- 
fers. The art of printing has ruined literature, and de- 
stroyed the value of Jearning. Before this mischievous 
invention, which is justly ascribed to the devil, a manu- 
script was a treasure, and the writer of it a phenomenon. 
It was read at the Olympic games, and the author crown- 
ed with bays, and considered on a footing with the vic- 
tors in the chariot races, and in boxing matches. Then a 
manuscript was a rarity, a bonne bouche, only for epi- 
cures, on high days and holidays; now a book is no great- 
er rarity than bacon and greens in Virginia; and the clod- 
hopper of this country returns from his daily labors to a 
book, as to his customary supper fare. Then, too, the 
fortunate man who got possession of the precious papyrus, 
or the invaluable parchment-roll, had it all to himself, 
and could borrow what he pleased, without being called 
upon to pay the penalty of being cut up in a review. 
There was no such thing as plagiarism—at least, there 
was no finding it out, which is quite synonymous. Even 
in later days, after the mischievous and diabolical art of 
multiplying books to infinity prevailed, we find that a 
criminal whocould read might plead the benefit of cler- 
gy; and if he read legit ut clericus, he was only burnt 
in the hand instead of being hanged. But now, in good 
faith, if every man wasto escape hanging, who could not 
only read, but who had written a book, Jack Ketch would 
hold a sinecure, and there would be a great robbing of the | 
gallows. It is, without doubt, greatly to be lamented, 
that the practice of burning books by the hands of the 
common hangman, and cutting off the ears of their au- 
thors, isno longer in fashion. In this way the world got 
rid of some of these crying nuisances, and many were 
thereby discouraged from inflicting any more of them up- 
on their unfortunate fellow-creatures. But now, forsooth, 
such is the license allowed or claimed, that the least mor- 
sel of a man will sit him down, pen in hand, intermeddle 
with the deepest matters, run away with a subject he 
knows not what to do with when he has got it, and 
thereby prevent some great scholar from thereafter doing 
it justice. Very little men should never meddle with 
great matters, as the fable aptly advises. 

A cunning, dexterous angler once threw his line into a 
deep, clear stream, where he waited patiently and watch- 
fully, till he saw a fine trout slowly come forth from his 


swers, were truly comic, and excited so much gv.iety, that 
loud and repeated shouts of laughter soon established a 
good understanding between us. The oldest of the con- 
sorts of the Aga, however, maintained a dignified gravity, 
while the other who was much younger, and of animated 
and interesting countenence, repeated, with extreme vol- 
ubility, the most insignificant questions and did not fail 
to examine the whole arrangement of my toilet, ‘They 
asked me many questions respecting the women in my 
country; as for Europe, I believe, they entertained ve- 
ry vauge notions of it, and when I told them that our 
husbands had but one wife, and no slaves, they looked at 
one another, undetermined whether to applaud or laugh 
at this custom. 

They were nearly all natives of Syria, Circassia, and 
Georgia,, and I had thus leisure to survey those beauties 
who enjoy so much celebrity. They undoubtedly merit 
their reputition; I can, however, tell my fair country wo- 
men, to comfort them, and to do justice to truth, that Eu- 
rope can boast of beauties equal to those of the East.— 
Those whom I had the pleasure of seeing, had the most 
agreeable countenances, and delicate and regular features; 
but what most attracted my admiration was their hair, 
which fell in waving and natural curls down to their waists. 
They had each preserved their national costume, which a- 
greeably varied this pretty parterre: nor had they adopted 
the dresses of the Egytian women, which rather disfigure 
than improve the figure. They had exquisitely beauti- 
ful teeth, but the clearness and bloom of youth were ban- 
ished from their complexion; they all had a languid air, 
and I did not find among them that eborpoiut which I ex- 
pected to meet. 

Refreshments were brought in on a small table of ce- 
dar, very low, and ornamented with pretty mosaic of ivory 
and mother-of-pear]; this collation consisted of confection- 
ary, cakes made of honey and fruits, andsherbets. Mean- 
time, some slaves burnt incense in silver cencers, and fre- 
quently sprinkled us with rose water; two others placed 
themselves at my side; and every time I either ate or 
drank any thing, were ready to hold under my lips a nap- 
kin of coarse quality, yet embroidered with gold. Others, 
provided with fans, drove away the swarms of insects 
which the pastry and fruit attracted around us. In short, 
each seemed to have a particular function to perform.— 
Ween the repast was ended, they wished me to spend the 
night with them, aud to take the bath, but having already 
acquainted myself with this kind of amusement at Cairo, 
I declined their polite invitation. After going over the 
house, which did not contain any thing remarkable, I took 
my leave; and on departing, distributed among the slaves 
some small gold coins, to which they attach a great value. 
—Reccolections of Egypt, bythe Baroness Von Minutoli. 


HOT SPRINGS OF ARKANSAS, 
A writer in the Little Rock Gazette gives the follow- 
ing description of the hot springs of Arkansas : 
The springs are about five miles in a direct line from 





profound recess under the cool, shady bank, and float cau- 
tiously towards the bait. But, just as he was about swal- 
lowing it, a little rascally minnow, not as long as my fin- 
ger, darted before him, took hold of the hook, and away 
he skirred with it to the shallowest part of the brook. 
The trout swam slowly back to his recess; and the angler, 
pulling up the minnow, and taking it in his hand, exclaim- 
ed, “Thou art so small and contemptible, that I would let 
thee go again, were it not that thy impertinent meddling 
lost me a fine trout.” So saying, he cast it indignantly 
on the sand, where it perished miserably in the noontide 
eun.—Paulding’s Fables. 





AN EGYPTIAN HAREM. 


The Harem of the Aga was situated nearly opposite the 
residence of Mr. Faker, on the other bank of the Nile, in 
a garden inthe Turkish style, that is to say a piece of 
ground without trees. I was accompanied by the lady of 
the Portuguese physician, who understood a little Italian 
and Aiabic, and who was to act as my interpreter.— 
When wearrived at the entrance of the building, we were 
received by a black enuch, richly dressed, who invited us 
to go into a very cool apartment, with latticed windows, 


the Washita river, and about a quarter of a degree north 
of the Louisiana line. They break out of the side of a 
mountain, are very numerous and abundant in water; in- 
deed they burst out everywhere in the sides and bottom 
of a pretty rocky creek, into which they all run, It is 
said that they are sevency in number. ‘They are so nu- 
merous, and their heat so great, that after two or three 
weeks of dry weather, the creek becomes too hot to bathe 
in opposite the springs, and bathers go from an eighth to 
a quarter of a mile below, where the water is bearable. 
The exact temperature we could not ascertain; but it ex- 
ceeds 150° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. I should judge 
the warmest spring to have a temperature of 180°, Prac- 
tical persons wil] recognise the degrees of heat by the fact, 
that the water will readily scald the hair from hogs. 1 
believe they are the warmest waters known, except those 
of Hecla; in Iceland. The water retains its heat for a 
great length of time; let into a bath at night it is of a 
right temperature to bathe in, in the morning, It is used 
either by bathing in the water or by exposing the body to 
the steam which arises from it when confined, and for 
this purpose, some rude contrivances are raised over two 
or three of the prineipal springs, they have produced ex- 








and no furniture except. a very broad and lowdivan. He 
left us to announce us to his mistress; we soon alter saw 


||traordinary cures in rheumatism, paralysis, liver com- 
| plaints; enlargement of the spleen, erupiions, pulmonary 


: - eee rane * . , } | ‘ : a . r 
the two wives of Aga, accompanied by his two daughters, ||complaints, obstructions and chronic disorders of every 


one of whom was yet a child, and the other married to 
one of the superior officers in the army, and about twenty 


young slaves. The two ladies, as well as the daughters |, 


of the Aga, seated themselves next to me, while the slaves 
ranged themselves in halfa circle before us, with their 
arms crossed on the breast, and preserving a respectful 
silence. As all these women spoke only Turkish, we 
needed a second interpreter, who in her turn, understood 
only Turkish and Arabic, so that what I said in Italian 
had to be translated into Arabic, and the Amabic into 
Turkish; thus to understand each other, we had need of 
three languages, and two interpreters, 

It may readily be supposed that the conversation could 
not go on fluently, as we depended on the good will and 
talents of our interpreters: in fact, the quid pro quo re- 
sulting from the bad translation of our questions and an- 
r 
¥ 
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) kind. 
Wasutncron.—America has at least one thing of 
| which she may justly boast—something of which she has 
| reason to be proud—the character of Washington. ‘Time 
|, Whose relentless hands levels all distinctions, but those of 
|| virtue—whose giant footsteps treads out empires, and 
whose march distances all that bears not the impress of 
immortality. Time with its mighty tides, may under- 
mine the foundation of continents and islands—may crum- 
ble mountains to their base, and dry up rivers of their 
fountains—may shake the pillared domes of mighty states, 
and sweep away the tessellated fabrics of human grandeur, 
but’ the character of Washington like a star in the firma- 
ment, shall shine unsullied. The nation which he found- 
ed may perish—its wide based powerful states, which sup- 








port the towering dome of Independence, may crumble and 
decay, and fall one by one, like the pillars of Parthenon, 
till one wide ruin of desolation and anarchy shall cover 
the hallowed soil of freedom; the very millions who inher- 
it the domans of the pilgrims and the martyrs of liberty, 
may pass away, like the nameless and unchronicled races 
which precede them, but the name and the fame, the char- 
acter and achievements of Washington shall live unsullied, 
and shine with undiminished splendor, like the sun light 
of freedom, till time itself shall be lost in one universa! 
blace of purity and glory. 

The magnitude of the events identified with the being of 
Washington, rather than time and distance, those hallow- 
ers and magnifiers of human action, have invested his 
memory and his deeds witi an interest infinitely superior 
to the magical influence of romance. No hero of fiction 
comes forth from the creative imagination of genius, array- 
ed in the indistructable panoply which envelops Washing- 
ton! ‘The poets of a thousand ages who delight in adorn- 
ing their favorite heroes, with all the perfections of hu- 
man character, have marshaled the host of freedom!— 
And if we search the records of history, and analyze the 
annals of empires, we shall have no prince or potentate 
whose fame shines with a brighter, a purer, or a steadier 
splendor! Every hero of the ancient republics shrink 
from the comparison, and every aspirant of modern ambi- 
tion seeks to emulate him! It was the delight of Napo- 
leon to study the character of America’s first hero and 
statesman; but he who might have been the Washington of 
another world, sank down to be its tyrant, its slave, and 
its outcast. One of the most popular and most talented 
of modern authors, the noble and unfortunate Byron, was 
also filled with admiration by the same object, and declar- 
ed that. contemplation of no character inspired him with 
such a feeling of awe and veneration, as that of Washing- 
ton. The lite, the writings, performances, and the prin- 
ciples of such a man, must be read and studied with the 
feelings of interest and admiration, Every patriot must 
exult in being the countryman of such a hero, and his na- 
tion may be proud, in the nobility of its founder, 


DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 


Life has always action: it is our own fault if it ever be 
dull; youth has its-enterprise, manhood its schemes, and 
even if infirmity creeps upon age, the mind, the mind still 
triumphs over the mortal clay, and in the quiet he:mitage, 
among books, and from thoughts, keep the great wheel 
within everlastingly in motion. No the better class of 
spirits have always an antidote to the insipidity of a com- 
mon career; they have every enegy at will. 

For action is that Lethe in which we alone forget our 
former dreams; and the mind that, too stern to wrestie 
with its emotions, seeks to conquer regret, must leave it- 
self no leasure to look behind. Who knows what benefits 
to the world may have sprung from the sorrows of the ben 
efactor’ As the harvest that gladdens mankind in suns 
of autumn, was called forth by the rains of spring, so the 
grief of youth may make the fame of maturity. 

There is something in travel which constantly even a- 
mid the most retired spots, impresses us with the exuber- 
ance of life. We come to these quiet nooks, and finda 
race whose existence we never dreamed of. In their 
humble path they know the same career as ourselvyes.— 
The mountain shut them out from the great world, but 
their village is a world within itself. And they know and 
need no more*of the turbulent scenes, of remote cities, 
than our own planet recks of the inhabitants of the distant 
stars.— Bulwer. 


A Novet. Law Potnr.—The Supreme Court at its law 
session in the city in March last, decided, that a grand 
child born eight months and a half after the death of his 
grandfather, is included in a bequest to grand children 
* living at his decease.’ — Boston Centinel. 


Rarxs Wattr.—In our country there falls rain, in- 
cluding melted snow, to the average depth of thirty-five 
inches. On a surface forty feet square, there falls yearly 
24,900 wine gallons; and if all this were secured in cis- 
terns, there would be nearly one hundred gallons for eva, 
ery day’s consumption, or about three barrels. This: 
ter, if well preserved, would be the very purest and b 





fur most domestic purposes. ‘The horse and the cow page — 
\fer rain water to pump or well water; and though it would 
|not be entirely governed by their decision, yet great re. 
i spect is due to their judgment in such matters. he wa- 
lter of many wells is tinctured in such a way as to make 
lit less fit fur a solvent; and it does not so perfectly com- 
bine with nutritious substances,as to form chyle, and 
nourish the human system. They who live in situations 
| where water is not easily procured from the ground, may 
be told that the purest water is descending around them; 
and if they will only be at the necessary expense to se- 
cure this gift of heaven, they may provide an abundant 
supply. Un such reservoirs the inhabitants of Palestine 
placed inuch dependance; and it is a merciful appointment 
of God, that in warm countries, where the greatest sup- 
plies of water is needed, the most rain descends. We 





may yet find good capacious cisterns, of brick, or stone, 
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deep, would contain one hundred and eighteen hogsheads 


of sixty-three wine gallons each, would secure to most||ing and distru:'t, and ten to one it will fall down at last, 
families a constant supply of water.—Scientific Tracts|\and mingle a}l that was built on it in ruins. Without a 


and Lyceum. | 


TrRavets AND Resrarcnes Nn CAFFRARIA, is the title || 
of a new work just published by the Harpers, New York. | 
It is a narrative of a residence in South Africa, by Ste-|| 
phen Kay, a missionary in the employment of the Meth-| 
odist Society of London. i 

Caffraria is a name adopted by the Portuguese from the | 
name given to the whole of South Africa by the Arabs. | 
It originally applied to the whole width of the continent, 
and signified the land of Cafirs, or infidels. 
limited to the country on the south-east extremity of Af-|| 
rica, bordering on the Cape Colony. The race who in-)| 
habit it are a peculiar people, distinguished from the ne-' 
zroes in several striking particulars. The head is formed | 


nose, hair frizzled, but not entirely woolly, and iron gray 

or brown complexion.—They are a remarkably handsome || 
race, by somé called the “finest race of men” in the | 
world, an opinion from which Mr. Kay dissents, with the || 
admission that they are *‘tall, robust, and very muscular.” || 
Barrow says there is not the least appearance of any re- || 
semblance to the African negroes. Differing in every 
point, in color, features, form, disposition, manners and| 
language, from the tribes around them, it is the general || 
opinion that they derive their origin from some of the | 
Bedouin tribes of Arabia.—Ball, Amer. 


Turiniine Story. —An extraordinary story is told by | 
Captain Wallace, of a lover and his mistress, who were | 
saved in a singular manner from the jaws of a shark. H 

A transport with a part of a regiment on board, was || 


sailing with a gentle breeze along the coast of Colney; | 
one of the officers was leaning over the poop railing, con- | 


versing with a young lady who had inspred him with the 
tender passion. ‘The fair was in the cabin in the act of 


handing a paper to her lover, when overreaching herself, || 
she fell into the sea, and, supported by her clothes, drifted || 


astern; the officer lost no time in plunging in after her, | 
and upheld her with one arm. 


and Roman cement, economical additions to our domestic| all who be.iold it will have confidence in its solidity, a 
conveniences. A cistern ten feet square, and ten feet|| helping hana will never be wanted. But let a single part 


| standing. 


The sails were quickly || 








of this be defective, and you go on at hazard, amid doubt- 


good character poverty is a curse; with it, scarcely an 
evil. 


soothing in the vale of years, centres in and is derived 
from a good character. 
first and most valuable gocd. 


Userun Rutes.—We should accustom ourselves to view 


|those above us, without adimiration or envy, and never 
Little souls 
It is now|| fall down and worship gran/leur without reflecting that 
Let not 


look upon those below us with contempt. 


admiration is due only to virtue and goodness. 
the pomp which surrounds the great mislead your under- 


Jay hold of him, though surrounded by his guards. 

A Man with rovr Wives.—At the Surrey Sessions, 
on Saturday, John Stansfield, a dear little fellow, aged 29, 
was convicted of intermarrying with Anne Iattersly, his 


former wife being then living, and was sentenced to 12 


months’ hard Jabor at Guilford. ‘Two other wives of the 


accused were present, and the four heard the sentence | 
great delight, and repaired to a carabet, where they | 


with 
had a regular jollification on the occasion. 


| A peasant Temprr.—At the special Sessions, yester- | 
|| day, Robert Kidd, for an insult on his wife, was sentenced | 


to the penitentiary. On retiring from the box, he thanked 
the recorder for his kineness. 
peace !” 

Fiowers or Eccentriciry.—Cuevreat, in his histo- 
ry of the world, 
September, on a Friday, a little after four o’clock in the 
afternoon. ‘This doubtless accounts for its being such a 
miserable world, as lriday is always considered an un- 
lucky day. 


A Scorrisu pounp is but twenty pence Engish; so that 


backed, the ship lay to, and preparations were made to|!a girl’s fortune of some thousand pounps, sinks wonder- 


lower a boat, when, to the dismay of all on board, a large | 
shark appeared under the keel of the vessel, and gliding to-| 
wards his victims; a shout of terror from the agonised spec- 
tators called the attention of the officer tothe approaching | 
danger; he saw the monster’s fearful length nearing him; 
he made a desperate effort, plunged and splashed the) 


of his sight. ‘The current had now carried the officer and | 


the lady close to the vessel, when the shark appeared a/! 


second time, and was inthe act of turning on his back 
to seize one of the hapless pair, when a private of the) 
officer’s company, who was standing in the hammock! 
nettings, ane fearlessly overboard with a bayonet in! 
his hand, which he plunged into the back of the shark,| 
which instantly disappearing, the three were released | 
from their perilous situation. 

Tam O’Suanter.—Tam O'Shanter was the work of a! 
single day. The name was taken from the farm of Shan-!| 
ter in Kyle, the story from tradition. Mrs, Burns relates, 
that observing Robert walking with long swinging sort 
of strides, and apparently muttering as he went, she let 
him alone forsome time. Atlength she took the children! 
with her, and went forth to meet him; he seemed not to! 
observe her, but continued his walk. “On this,” she} 
said, “I stept aside with the bairns among the broon—| 
and past us he came, his brow flushed, and his eyes shi- 
ning: he was reciting these lines:— 


| 
er - | 
«Now Tam! O Tam! had they been queens, 
A’ plumpand strapping in their teens,” &c, 


I wish ye had seen him! he was in such ecstacy that the} 
tears were happing down his cheeks.” ‘The poet had | 
taken writing materials with him, and leaning on a turf; 
fence which commanded a view of the river, he commit- 
ted the poem to paper, walked home, and read it in great | 
triumph at the fire-side. It came complete and perfect to! 
* Sehis fancy at the first heat. | 


A porntep Joxe.—A sportsman, by touching his horse 
near the withers with his whip, taught him to kneel! 
immediately. When shooting, and a dog eame to the| 
point, he made the horse kneel, and persuaded those! 
present that the horse waa an excellent pointer. A person 
having purchased the gelding, was fording a river with 
him, when, having touched his withers, he was true to the 
touch—down he dropped in the stream, and soused him in 
the water. 
former owner, what he meant by selling him a horse that 
played him such a trick in'the}water? ‘* Oh,” said the 
other, “vou bought him as a pointer, and at the time he 
went on his knees, he was pointing to a salmon.” 


A eooo Cuaraorers—A good character is to a young 
mei. what a firm foundation is to the artist, who proposes 
to erecta building: on it he can build with safety, and as 


The latter, in a great passion, asked eet 


le . . . . 
\fully after so fine a sound. Perhaps this made the wit 
‘complain, who, inveighing agains the Scotch, wrote: 

| *« How dare these rogues pretend to sense, 

| Whose pound has only twenty pence ?” 

| 
! 


Exacr.—An ingenious gentleman has communicated 


ninety millions of mite’s eggs amount exactly toone pi- 
geon’s egg. 

An 1nGentous Port.—An Italian poet presented some 
| Verses to the Pope, who had not gone far before he met 
| with a line too short in quantity. which he observed. ‘The 

poet submissively entreated his Holiness to read on, and 
he would probably meet with a line that was as much too 
ong, so that the account would be balanced. Some of 
| our correspondents, we believe, are inthe habit of balanc- 
ing their long and short lines in the same way. 


Mapame pe Stae..—lIt is related of this celebrated 
woman, that their was found written in her prayer-book— 
‘*The Almighty will be merciful to genius.” Another au- 
thor observing on this object, says——** So we trust and so 
we hope, for it fares badly enough in this world.”—-M. Y. 
Transcripl. 


Goodness of nature is of all virtues and dignities of the 
mind, the greatest; being the character of the Deity; 
and without it, man is a busy, mischievous, wretched 
thing, no better than a kind of vermin.—Lord Bacon. 

Let the virtuous remember, amid their afflictions, that 


ithough the heart of a good man may bleed, it will never 
feel a torment equal to the rendings of remorse. 








BIOGRAPHICAL. 


SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN, 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

We copy from a late London periodical the following 
characteristic and interesting auto-biographical letter 
from Chateaubriand to the editor of the Revue des deux- 
Mondes. Jt was written as a testamentary preface to the 
memoirs of the writer, Which are to be published after his 
death; and bears date the first of August, 1832. We feel 
confident that to the readers of the Mirror it will prove 
eminently acceptable. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


As it is impossible for me to foresee the moment of ny 
death, as at my age the days granted to man are but days 
of grace, I will, for fear of being taken by suprise, give 
an account of a work which is destined, as it proceeds, to 
beguile for me the tedium of those last and forlorn hours 
for which nobody wishes, and which one knows not how 








to employ. 


All that is bright in the hope of youth, all that is 
calm and blissful in the sober scenes of life, all that is 


Therefore acquire this, as the 


The Prince so magnificent in the splendor of a 
court, appears behind the curtain but a common man.| 
like that of an European, with a large facial angle, high’! Irresolution and care haunt him as well as others, and fears 





**Now, may it please your 
i|honor,” said Captain Kidd, ‘I shall have six months 


tells us that it was created the 6th of 


a , jan important discovery in the Encyclopedia, viz: that 
water so as frighten the shark, who turned and dived out || 











— ——— 

The memoirs, at the head of which this preface wil] 
be placed, embrace, or will embrace, the whole course of 
my life;they were commenced in the year 1811, and have 
been continued up to thisday. I relate in the part which 
is finished, and J shall relate in that which is only sketch- 
ed out, my childhood, my education, my early youth, my 
entrance into the army, my arrival at Paris, my presentg- 
tion to Louis the sixteenth, the begining of the revolution, 
my travels in America, my return to Europe, my emigra- 
tion in Germany and England, my return to France under 
the consulate, my occupations and my works under the 
emperor, my journey to Jerusalem, my occupations and 
my works under the restoration; lastly, the complete his- 
tory of the restoration and its fall. 

I have met with also all the men who, in my times, 
have acted a part either great or small, both in foreign 
countries and my own; from Washington to Napoleon; 
from Louis the sixteenth to Alexander; from Pius the sey- 
eth to Gregory the sixteenth; from Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sher- 
idan, Londonderry, Capo d’ Istria, to Malesherbes, Mir- 
abeau, etc.; from Nelson, Bolivar, Mahomet, Pasha of 
Egypt, to Suffren, Bougainville, La Peyrouse, Moreau, 
ect. ect. I was one of a triumvirate of which there was 
no preceding example; three pocts of different nations, 
and of contrary interests, were, almost at the same time, 
ministers of foreign affairs; myselfin France, Mr. Canning 
in England, Martinez de la Rosa in Spain. I have suc- 
cessively passed through the vacant years of my youth, 
the busy years of the republican era, the pomp of the em- 
pire, and the reign of legitimacy. 

I have explored the seas of the old and of the new 
world; I have trodden the soil of the four quarters of the 
globe; after having encamped under the hut of the Iroquois, 
andthe tent of the Arab; in the wigwams of the Hurons; 
amidst ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, of Memphis, Car- 
thage and Greneda; among the Greeks, the Turks and 
the Moors; in forests and ruins: after having worn the bear 
skin coat of the savage, and the silk caftan of the Mame- 
luke , after having endured poverty, hunger, thirst and ex- 
ile, I have sat down as minister and ambassador, covered 
with gold and embroidery, and decorated with orders and 
ribands, at the table of kings, at the fetes of princes and 
princesses, to fall again into indigence, and to taste the 
hardships of a prison. 

I have been connected with a multitude of persons cel- 
ebrated in arms, in the church, in politics, in the magis- 
tracy, the sciences and the arts. I am in possession of 
immense materials; above four thousand private letters, 
the diplomatic correspondence of my several embassies, 
those belonging to the time when I was minister for for- 
eign affairs, among which are unique and unknown docu- 
ments belonging to myself. I have carried the musket of 
the soldier, the staff of the traveler, the wand of the pil- 
grim; a navigator, my fortunes have been as inconstant as 
iny sail; ahalcyon, 1 have made my nest upon the waves, 

I have been engaged in peace and war; I have signed 
treaties and protocols; and published, by the way, nu- 
merous works. I have been initiated into party, court 
and state secrets; I have seen, close at hand, the most ex- 
traordinary reverses, the most exalted fortunes, he great- 
est reputations. I have been present at sieges, at con- 
gresses, at conclaves, at the re-edification and demolition 
of thrones. I have made history,* and I could write it. 
And my solitary, contemplative, poetical life, passed 
through this world of realities, of catastrophes, of tumult, 
of noise, with the sons of my dreams, Chantas, René, 
fudore, Aben-Hamet; with the daughters of my chimer- 
as, Atala, Amelie, Blanca, Vellede, Cymodeceé. Within 
and beside my age, I perhaps exercised on it, without de- 
siring or seekingit, a threefold influence—religious, polit- 
ical and literary. 

I have now left around me only three or four cotempo- 
raries of long-standing reputation. Alfieri, Canova, and 
Monti are gone; of the days of its glory, Italy has only 
Pindemonte and Mazzoni; Vellico has wasted the best years 
of his life in the dungeons of Spielberg; the men of talent 
of the country of Dante are condemned to silence, or for- 
ced to pine in a foreign Jand. Lord Byronand Mr. Can- 
ning have died young; Walter Scott seems to be on the 
point of leaving us; Goethe has just departed, full of glory 
and of years. France has hardly any thing left of the 
riches of its former age; she commences another era. | 
remain to bury my age, like the old priest, who, in the 
sack of Bezieres, was to toll the bell before he himself 
fell, when the last of the citizens should have expired. 

When death shall drop the curtain between me and the 
world, it will be found that my drama is divided into three 
acts. 

From my youth till 1800, I was @ soldier and a travel- 
er; from 1800 to 1814, under the consulate and the em- 
pire, my life was literary; from the restoration up to this 
time, my life has been political. 

In the three successive periods of my career, I have al- 
ways proposed to myself some great ohject—as a travel- 
ler, aspired to the discovery of the polar world; as an au- 





J’ ai fait de l'histoire, meaning, I have been engaged in affaire whick 
will be matter of history. 
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thor, I have endeavored to re-establish religion on its ru- 
ins; as a statesman, I have exerted myself to give to na- 
tions the true system of a representative monarchy, with 
its several liberties—I have at least assisted to obtain 
that one which is worth them all, which supplies the want 
of them, and stands as the head of a constitution—the 
liberty of the press. If I have often failed in my enter- 
prises, it is the fault of my destiny. Foreigners who 
have succeeded in their designs were seconded by fortune; 
they were supported by powerful friends and a tranquil 
country; I have not been so fortunate. 

Of the modern French authors of my date, I am almost 
the only one whose life resembles his works; a traveler, 
a soldier, a poet, a legislator—it was in the woods that I 
sung of the woods; on board ship that I painted the sea; 
in camps that I have spoken of arms; in exile that I have 
learned exile; it wasin courts, in public affairs, in assem- 
blies, that I studied princes, politics, laws and history. 
The orators of Greece and Rome were mixed up with the 
state, and shared its fate. In Italy and Spain, at the 
middle ages, and at the revival of letters, the most distin- 
guished geniuses in literature and the arts participated in 
the social movement. What stormy and admirable lives 
were those of Dante, Tasso, Camoens, Ercilla and Cer- 
vantes ! 

In France, our ancient poets and historians sung and 
wrote in the midst of pilgrimages and combats. Thi- 
bault, count of Champagne, Villehardouin, Joinville, bor- 
rowed the felicities of their style from the adventures of 
their career. 
and learns it of the knights and abbes whom he mects and 
with whe he journeys. But ever since the reign of Frapcis 
the first, our writers have been insulated men, whose tal- 
ents might furnish the expression of the spirit, but not of 
the facts of their epoch. If I am destined to live, I shall 
represent in my person, which is represented in my me- 
moirs, the principles, the ideas, the events, the catastro- 
phes, the epopee of my times; the more so, as I have scen 
the end and the commencement of a world; and as the op- 
posite characters of thisend and of this commencement 
are blended in my opinions, I find myself between the two 
ages, as atthe conflux of two rivers. I plunged into their 
troubled waves, leaving with regret the shore on which I 
was born, and navigating with hope towards the unknown 
coast—the resort of new generations. 

The memoirs, divided into books end parts, are written 
in different times and in different places; these sections 
naturally lead toa kind of prologues, which relate what 
has happened since the last dates, and describe the places 
where I resume the thread of my narrative: and the vari- 
ed events andthe changing forms of my life are thus 
blended together. It often happens that, in my moments 
of prosperity, I have to speak of the time of my misfor- 
tunes, and that, in my days of tribulation, I recall my 
days of happiness, and the divers sentiments of the differ- 
ent periods of my life, my youth penetrating into my old 
age, the gravity of my years of experience casting a gloom 
over my lighter vears—the rays of my sun, from its rising 
to its setting, crossing and mingling with each other, like 
the scattered lights of my existence, give a sort of unde- 
finable unity to my work; my cradle has some affinity 
with my tomb, my tomb with my cradle; my sufferings 
become pleasures, my pleasures pains; and it cannot be 
discovered whether these memoirs are the work ofa brown 
or of agrey head. 


I do not say this to praise myself, for I do not know if|| lights. 


that is good—what I say, isthat which has happened with- 
out my thinking of it, by the very inconstancy of the 
storms that assailed my bark, and which often left me, to 
write this, a short fragment of my life, only the shoal on 
which 1 had been shipwrecked. 

I have composed these memoirs with a truly paternal 


Froissart seeks history on the highroads, |! son gives of uncommon mental vigor to the causes of his 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








GENIUS, AND ITS REWARDS...NO. III. 


QUALITIES OF GREAT MINDS. 


Gradations of intellectual strength are common to every 
community, and have always been the subjects of thought. 
|The causes that have conspired to the production of these 
| differences, have afforded themes fur abundant controver- 
sy. ‘That the varieties of the human intellect should have 
excited the admiration and examination of men, cannot 
be wondered at, when we reflect upon the proneness of 
our species to inquire why and by what means things ex- 
ist, and the all-controlling influence of the mind over hu- 
man affairs. The savage, who feels and acknowledges 
the presence of superior wisdom at the council fire, is 
prompted by the same desire that actuates the philosopher, 
who sends his thoughts careering through the fogs that 
wrap the ‘sea of speculation.’ 

Individuals have always existed, who have been distin- 
guished among their contemporaries by the possession of 
extraordinary allotments of intellectual and physical 
istrength. The subject of physical strength has not giv- 
jen rise to much controversy; men having been satisfied 
\with referring it to an original superiority in organiza- 
ition. But they have not been so easily satisfied in regard 
‘to the superiority and inferiority of intellectual capacities. 
| They have wished to look beyond the evidence that a per- 








‘superiority; and this propensity has given rise to all the 
lspeculations that have been hazarded with reference to 
lintellectual varieties. Had men been contented with the 
first and most natural suggestions, on this subject perhaps 
ithe safest, we would never have heard of that absurdity, 
which refers intellectual superiority, at once the boast and 
the glory of man, to the differences of education and the 
accidental circumstances of life. 


in their amount of power, is sufficient for our present pur- 
|pose. No two individuals contemplate the same object, 
and feel the actuation of thoughts and sentiments pre- 
cisely similar. ‘he character of mental associations ce- 
pends on the amount and quality of prior experience. 
The outward and visible sublimities of nature present 
\different aspects to different persons; the difference being 
ireferable to previous habits of thought. ‘Tosome, objects 
\rugged and rough-hewn as they were when hurled to 
their localities from the hand of omnipotence, appear 
‘cold and tame; neither can they see beauty im the sunlit, 
‘slumbering cloud;—to others, the same objects appear 
|beautiful and glorious in the grandeur and magnificence 
lof the epirit’s visions. With some minds, the barren 
|peak of the mountain seems clothed with sublimity; and 
| others behold it and discover nothing but a cold and na- 
|ked deformity. Some look upon the spreading landscape, 
‘and not a thought breaks the waveless tranquillity of their 
minds; others gaze, and the fountains of fecling are un- 
|sealed—thoughts rush wildly in their flight—and a bril- 
\liant series of associations entrance and enchain them to 
ithe prospect.—It is not given to all men to revel in wild 
‘sublimity with the spirits of the tempest—to scale the 
‘mountain-tops of mind, and traverse the regions of 
|thought. Irom the bosom of nature, all cannot derive 
ithe same nutriment, neither can all share the same de- 
In the wild and mysterious solitudes of earth, 
some feel the presence of divinities and worship; while 
jothers know of nothing save a sense cf Joneliness. ‘T’o 
the gifted mind, every place is peopled. Such hear voi- 
‘ces in the air—feel the companionship of genii in the 
| wilderness—hold converse with the murmuring streamlet— 
\,and heara voice, as though the Deity spoke, in the storm, 








predilection; and could wish to be resuscitated at the||inthestupendous roar of the cataract, or in the bellow- 
hour when phantoms - abroad to correet the procfs;||ings of old ocean’s billowy monsters.—The universe and 


the dead go quickly. 


\the myriad creations, which are its parts, present two 


The notes which accompany the text are of three kinds; || aspects, a natural or outward, and a spiritual or poetical. 
the first placed at the end of the volumes, including the ex- | Beyond the surface of that which touches the outward 
planations and justificatory documents; the second, at the ||senses, lies the world of poetry, with its munificence, 


bottom of the pages, were written at the same time as the |} beauty and sublimity. 


That which is seen is but the 


text; the third, also at the bottom of the pages, have been! manifestation of that which is unseen—the spirit which 


added since the composition of the text, and both the date | animates and pervades it. 


and place where they were written are given. 


Many of my friends have urged me to publish immedi-)| faculty of imagination. 


The different degrees of in- 
sight and associative power, mark the differences of the 
This faculty, the richest and 


ately a portion of my history; 1 have not been able to} the leading one of the mind, borrowing its materials and 


comply with their wish. 
self, be less frank, less true. 


First, I should, in spite of my-|! resemblances from earth, has bodied forth from chaos other 
Then, I have always fancied | worlds,—has clad its creations with the effulgence of 


that I was writing seated im my coffin; hence the work has || leaven,—has dragged from the nethermost regions of 
a sort of religious character which I could not take away| human search, spirits whose powers were terrific, or 
without injuring it; I siiould be sorry to stifle that remote |) whose smiles were benignant,—has ransacked the uni- 
sounding voice which issues from the tomb, and whieh is|| verse for il!ustrations,—has Jaid the starry world under 


heard in the whole course of the narrative. 


It will not be |! contribution, and gazed forward from the shadowy con- 


thought strange that I retain some weaknesses; that I am! fines of space. 
anxious about the fate of the poor orphan, whois destined|) ‘The action of a.great mind affords abundant subjects 


to remain after me onthe earth. If Min 


should judge|' for contemplation. 


Its majesty, its power, its strength 


that 1 have suffered enough in this world to be at least a jand its splendors, must excite our admiration, let the 

circumstances under which it acts be as they may. 
vation to the range 
Life becomes me|jof its thoughts, or vice untuned heavenly harmony, 
we must contemplate it with strong excitement. 


happy shade in the next, a little light from the elysian 
fields, illumining my last picture, would serve to render|| Whether virtue shall have given 


less striking the faults of the painter. 


ill; death perhaps becomes me better. CHATEAUBRIAND. 


But the simple knowledge of the fact, that minds differ | 


nine 

is its insight, which seeing all things, is itself inscruta- 

ble. The impetuous motion of its thought which leaves 

the comet ia the airy distance. Its wide sweeping vis- 

ion, before which the wrecks of time resolve themselves 

into their original forms, the past resumes its consisten- 

ces, andthe future becomes palpable. Its mysterious 

and manifold research, whose far-reaching glances pigrce 

the shadows of time, behold the mighty unfoldings of or- 

der and beauty from chaos, and sweep downward through 
the lapse of ages to anticipate the revelations of a coming 

eternity. Its internal strength, by which it raises itself 
above the earth and soars a tireless flight through never- 

ending sublimity, erecting its trophies in the mountain- 

passes of mind. Its electric light, guiding it through 

dimness, depth and obscurity, and bursting forth in a flood 

of glory on objects before unseen. With ineffable ease 

it surmounts the difficulties of common minds, and pur- 

snes its burning, rapid, lightning-like course through the 

untraced regions of thought.—Upon the borders of a stu- 

pendous intellect, the shadows of night never gather. It 

is in itself light, and whatever it contemplates is illumin- 

ed with its reflections. At its bidding, the grave of the 

buried past is opened, and emancipated spirits. fling- 

ing aside their winding sheets, tell of the deeds of ages 

long since passed from the earth. It stretches its wand 

over the dark womb of futurity; and before its enkindling 
gaze that future heaves forth its embryo spirits, and a 
long line of ages start into being, moved by its own 

quickening impulses. 

The human soul Joathes the very thought of annihila- 
tion. The desire to live in the esteem and admiration of 
the world has been peculiarly strong with great minds, 
This desire has prompted the greatest, the best, and the 
worst actions. Ambition is a common possession: every 
one feels it; but the ambition that stimulates a great 
mind isa different feeling from that which actuates com- 
mon men. With the generality of persons, it causes a 
restlessness, an uneasiness of spirit, 2 longing for some- 
thing which is unpossessed; but which is imperfectly 
bodied forth in the visions of their minds. With genius 
it is an irrepressible passion—a current which is ever 
setting towards aclearly defined object. It tends to 
the future, and its object is the admiration of men. Fame, 
with such a mind, is not present popularity—it is spiritu- 
al life, co-existent with coming generations. It is a re- 
versionary existence. 

This breathing and longing for immortality on earth, 
has diminished the enjoyments of life. It has cherished 
a pride which would not bend, and the justice of which 
others would not acknowledge. The evidences of regard, 
which those who have contributed them considered flat- 
tering, have been received as dues stinted in their pro- 
portions. What others deem concessions, have been es- 
teemed rights.—The enlarged mind, conscious of its su- 
periority, seeks to establish a distinction which the pride 
of others will not admit. con, has arisen an endless 
source of unhappiness; feelings have been engendered, 
which destroy the peace, darken the thoughts, sever the 
sympathies, and embitter the heart ‘of their possessor. 

It has sometimes been questioned, whether the exqui- 
site sensibility which always accompanies genius, be de- 
sirable? whether it conduces to the aggregate happiness 
or misery of its possessor? The temperament which is 
most susceptible to pleasure, is likewise most susceptible 
to misery. He whose delights are exquisite, is liable to 
the greatest amount of torture. 

In society, an expression which by others would be un- 
noticed, thrills his frame with delight, or tortures him 
with unshared agony. ‘The sensitive plant, which is em- 
blematic of genius, will curl up its leaves to the touch of 
rudeness, and wither in the blast. ‘The refined sensibil- 
ity through which genius receives its impressions of out- 
ward things, is impressible to pleasures and miseries un- 
known to those of coarser frame-work, and the character 
of the circumstances among which it is placed determines 
it a blessing or otherwise. 

Vastness of mind when associated with purity of heart, 
affords the highest qualification of human greatness, If 
great minds were always brought under the subjection of 
right principles, they would prove themselves of essential 
service in the cause of moral good. Unfortunately for 
their possessors and for the world, such has not been the 
case. Instead of directing their efforts in the gause of 
human good, great intellects have frequently been engage 
in antagonizing purposes. Instead of that high and en- 
nobling benevolence, whose circle embraces the whole 
human family, the aspirations of great minds have often 
been narrowed down toa mean and sordid selfishness, 
Here genius becomes a curse rather than a blessing to 
men. Its power is great; but it is wielded for the de- 
struction, and not for the enhancement of the benefits of 
society. In this situation, genius is unenviable. Its 
usefulness ends, and its evil commences, with a sacrifice 
of the feeling of benevolence. That which might have 
shed alight upon the mazes of human error, and exposed 
the deformities of vice, and the loveliness of virtue, has 
flung shadows over the brightest of mortal hopes, and 
scorned prospects of ever-during beauty and prom‘se. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ns 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The following melodies are per- 
haps getting rather mal appropos to the season, and would 
have been furnished sooner, but from Pope’s advice, 

«Keep your piece nine years.” 


Trusting, however, that the next “nine years” will not 
furnish an apposite season, you may now give them a place 
in your excellent Mirror. 
MAY MELODIES FOR 1334. 
“Tis far in May—blithe, bonny May, 
When sunny smiles should greet us; 
And birds, and bees, and butterflies, 
In dell and dingle greet us. 
When lovely sights should charm all eyes, 
And smells to noses pleasing— 
But, bang me! if I can withstand 
This freezing, freezing, freezing. 


The birds that twittered in the gien 
Through April's sun and showers, 
Pouring a thousand echoings 
Mid bursting buds and flowers; 
Now voiceless sit, with folded wing, 
Their callow broods appeasing, 
Ag biting winds extort the cry 
Of freezing, freezing, freezing. 


But yesterday the wild.wood wore 
A robe of green unspotted— 

At nighta frost dropped from the sky; 
The morning found it dotted 

With marks of ruin, blight, decay, 
On leaf and tendril seizing, 

As if touched by the lightning’s seathe— 
But, no'—’twas freezing, freezing. 


The orchards too, with promise full, 
Heldup their houghs to heaven, 
To drink the genial dews that fall, 
When fruits and flowers are given. 
Each leaf cup sparkled in the sun, 
Each blossom glistened pleasing — 
But, lo! the frost.work melted down, 
And all were dead from freezing. 


Ungrateful May! Thy pretty Qeeen 
Had donned her wreath of roses, 
‘Ta lead a troop of laughing girls, 
Where spring was strewing posics. 
Thy winter.breath but touched their forms, 
And round the heartl-fire squeezing, 
’Tis sad to hear the chilling lay 
Of freezing, freezing, freezing. 


Cold, cutting May'!—Let summer come 
With burning June upop us, 
And stretch a sky of molten brass 
O’er earth, and sea, and on us; 
We then shall covet all thy blasts, 
Through cracks and crannies wheezing, 
That now we rhyme and rave about, 
Because we're freezing! rreezino!! x 
Columbus, O. May 14, 1834. 


A. I. 





STANZAS. 
Ere Time hath quenched the fire of youth, 
Dreams clad in beauty greet us; 
Hopes wear the livery of truth, 
And ever.smiling meet us. 


We love, and fondly would love on, 
All change and time defying; 

A voice sweeps past—our dreams are gone, 
And hopes are prostrate lying. 


The object of our love lies low— 
Its heart, the worm ie tasting-- 
With valley.clods ‘tis mingling now, 
And beauty’s lines are wasting. 


We pause awhile, the mind lives o'er 
Each scene of pleasure telling; 

We drop a tear—the heart cives o'er, 
Sad on the future dwelling. 


But ne’er again that heart may feel 
Bright scenes like those endeared, 
For grief its softest part did steel, 


And it was lone and seared. T. H. 8. 


—_——————- 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


PRECEPTOR AND STUDENT. 

From Dr. Beasely’s ‘Letters from a father to his son at 

College.” 

Decemnrer 1, 1833, 

“You gi:ate to me in your last letter that considerable 
discussion has taken place among you, upon the subject 
of giving testimony against your fellow-students, when 
called upon by the authorities of the Institution, and you 
wish to know my opinion about it. 


presents a case of no inconsiderable delicacy. For, on 
the one hand, it is right that every young man should en- 
deav or, as far as poszible, to render himself respected and 
beloved by his fellow-students; and, on the other, should 
prepare his anind not to shrink from any difficulty or dan- 
ger inthe discharge of his duty. Should the student be- 
come an informer againet others, he would render himself 
justly odious, as it would be performing a dishonorable 
part. ‘That he should be ready and forward in rendering 
himself the instrument by which others are brought to 
punishment, is not to be commended, nor consistent with 
high and manly feeling. But that when called upon by 
the established authority, in a legal and authorized meth- 
od, to give his testimony on facts of which he was the 
confidant, he should consider himself bound to render it 
freely and fully, does appear to me as clear as that a wit- 
ness in a court of justice should consider himself com- 
pelled under oath to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The reasoning upon which I 
ground this conclusion, I will now exhibit to you as brief- 
ly as possible. 

very seminary of learning forms a kind of republican 
community within itself, and is, or ought to be, a regular 
society, having its officers, its laws, and its administra- 
tion. To secure its peace, harmony, and even subsistence, 
crimes must be punished or prevented, and virtues must 
be rewarded and encouraged. Now, if when a young 
man is incorporated into this society, he enters into a 
kind of conspiracy against its government, and makes it 
a point to conceal all crimes and enormities, and rescue 
as many culprits as he can from the penalties of the law, 
can such a society flourish, or even exist in a wholesome 
condition! Could it be possible for officers of such a gov- 
ernment to execute the laws! Suppose every person in 
civil society conceived himself withheld, by similar prin- 
ciples of honor, from giving his testimony against those 
who have violated the laws, perpetrated the most fla- 
grant atrocities, would not the very bonds of the social 
state be dissolved, and all things involved in confusion! 
Must not courts of justice suspend their proceedings, and 
open the floodgates to every species of license? As wor- 
thy members of'a college community, therefore, I conceive 
you are bound in conscience, and from a solemn sense of 
duty. when called upon by the proper authority, to give 
your testimony freely and without reservation, upon any 
facts which may come within your knowledge. Jf, under 
such circumstances, by equivocation, subterfuge or mis- 
representation, you endeavor to conceal the truth, and 
rescue the criminal from deserved punishment, do you 
not act a treacherous part in the socicty to which you be- 
long! Is not such conduct downright perjury! Young 
men may frame as many excuses as they please, in such 
cases, and provide as many salvos for their consciences as 
possible; but, after all, the discerning part of mankind 
will penetrate through the veil of their intentions, and 
discover more of timidity and cowardice in such attempts, 
than of any sympathies which are honorable to their char- 
acter. ‘I'hey are apprehensive of the resentment they 
will incur from the unworthy, and the reproach and ani- 
madversion to which they may be exposed; a dastardly 
fear restrains them from the discharge of their duty. 
‘They can set at defiance the authority of their superiors, 
and the laws of the seminary, but they cannot summon 
resolution to meet the reproaches of the worthless and 
the frivolous. Is this to act a manly or honorable part! 
If, instead of this disposition to smother all vices and dis- 
orders, and rescue offenders from merited punishment, a 
disposition fitted only for a band of criminals at hostility 
with all law and order, we could suppose a different 
spirit prevalent in our colleges, a spirit which should in- 
duce a set of venturous young men, assembled for purpo- 
ses of improvement, to set their faces most decidedly 
against all disorderly conduct, to discourage all attempts 
to interrupt them in the quiet pursuits of science, What 
a wholesome change would be the immediate result in our 
seminaries! The young men themselves could readily 
|| discover evils and disorders which it would battle the ut- 
|| most Vigilance and activity of the officers to detect. It 
|| would be in their power to eradicate many evils, to whica 
|| theic Instructors can only apply palliatives, but which 
|| they are absolutely unable effectualiy to cure. Is this too 
|great an effort of probity and good sense to expect from 
{the virtuous and intelligent young gentlemen of our coun- 
try! 
!| Grecian and Roman virtue. Say, for example, that any 
attempts are made by the undeserving members of College 
|| to disturb its peace, and divert the attention from the pur- 
|j suits of study, to interrupt the order of daily recitation 
l in the classes, or in any manner to molest the students in 
i the transaction of business. ‘Ihe persons who are con- 
| 














cerned in such matters are almost always known to the 
students; suppose the classes agree amottg themselves 
that they will not thus be incommoded anti interrupted, 
and give notice to offenders in a body, that such inter- 





perpetrators shall, be brought to 


punishment. How 
|| praiseworthy would ‘such a course 


of procedure be upon 





think it would not have been beyond the flight of}! 


ruptions must not be repeated, and that if they be, their 


Inst the part of young merignd how beneficial in its tendency 
his, undoubtedly, 'fowards the preservation and support of collegiate dicip- 
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line! How much more worthy of a high and manly spir- 
it, than to render themselves partakers of the sins of 
others by endeavoring to conceal them! Let me, there- 
fore, upon this point, recommend to you, to avoid as well 
as you are able, the necessity of giving testimony against 
your fellow-students, and ciose your eyes against their 
irregularities and excesses, as not subject to your juris- 
diction or reprehension, but when you are solemnly called 
upon by the proper authorities to furnish them with facts, 
not to hesitate in the firm and faithful discharge of duty, 
In all such cases, however, it will be advisable for you to 
consult with some intelligent friends, who are members 
of the classes, and be influenced by their counsel, that 
you may feel strengthened by their concurrence. All the 
circumstances of the case are to be well weighed, and its 
importance to the interests of the seminary justly estima- 
ted, before this position be assumed and maintained.”— 
Fairfield’s Magazine. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Eastern Story-Tettinc.—The only places for amuse- 
ment in Cairo are the coffee-houses, which are generally 
full ; but however numerous the company, as soon as one of 
the story-tellers begins his tale, there is an instant silence.— 
Many of the Arabs display great powers of imagination 
and memory in these tales, which are admirably suited to 
amuse an indolent and credulous people. A Turk, with 
his long pipe in his hand, will listen for hours to a tale of 
wonder and enchantment, with deep interest, with excla- 
mation of * Allah, and without interrupting the speaker. 
This custom, so universally prevalent throughout the East, 
is useful as well as amusing, forthe stories have often an 
excellent moral; but such a tale told in Europe would be 
avery different thing from hearing it in these countries. 
The wild and rich imagery of the East, would hardly suit 
our colder climates, any more than the often impassioned 
and graceful action of the narrator, or his genii, afrit, and 
goule. Many of these men travel over the country, and 
get an uncertain living by reciting in the villages and 
towns; but the most esteemed are to be found in the cities. 
Their tales are either invented by themselves, or taken 
from the Arabian Nights and other Oriental writings. A 
new and good story here, like a new book in Europe, con- 
fers fame on the inventor, and becoming popular, passes 
from one city to another, is quickly learned by the Arabs, 
and retailed in all the coffee-houses in the land. 


Tue Name or Dovetas.—The traditional, but proba- 
bly fabulous account of the origin of the House of Doug- 
las is, that about the year 770, in the reign of Solvathius, 
king of the Scots, one Donald Bene, of the Western 
Isles, having invaded the Scottish territory, and routed 
the royal army, a man of rank and figure came seasonably 
with his friends and followers, to the King’s assistance, 
who then renewed the conflict, and obtained a complete 
victory over the invader. The King. being desirous of 
secing the person who had accomplished for him so im- 
portant a service, that individual was pointed out by his 
color and complexion, in these words, of the old Gelic 
or Celtic language: **Sholto du Glass,” in English, 
‘Behold the black and swarthy-colored man.” From 
which, the story goes, he was named “ Sholto the Doug- 
las.” The King rewarded him with grants of land inthe 
county of Lanark, which were called Douglas ; and hence 
the tamily surname.—United Service Journal. 


Frencu Lipraries-—A calculation has recently been 
made of the number of libraries in the whole of the French 
departments, with the exception of the department of the 
Seine. In these 85 departments it appears that there are 
altogether 192 towns which possess public libraries,—the 
most important of which are those of Troyes. containing 
50,000 volumes; Marseilles, 35,000; Aix, 75,600; Caen, 
40,000; Besancon, 56,000; Bordeagx, 115,000; Versailles, 
45,000; Rouen, 28.000; Amiens, Ho vols. Eight hun- 
dred and twenty-two towns, of frém 3,000 to 18,000 in- 
habitants each are, it seems, entirely destitute of public 
libraries ; while the hundred and ninety-two towns which 
have establishments of this kind can boast of the posses- 


jsion of between two and three millions of volumes—a 
inumber which compared to the total population of the 
l eighty-five departments, gives just one volume to every 
|fifteen persons. In the city of Paris there are five public 
jlibraries, which contain altogether 1,378,000 volumes, or 
three vols. to every two inhabitants. 





Agreeably to previous announcements, the celebration 
of the 227th Anniversary of fhe landing of the gallant Capt- 
Smith, with the first colonists of Virginia, at Jamestown, 
took place on the spot consecrated by that event, on the 
24thinstant. ‘There were present, it is estimated, between 
|| 1,500 @nd 2000 persons congregated froin distant parts of 
the State, as well as from the contiguous counties. -A- 
mong the visitors who attended at the special invitation of 
\the Committee, ™ Mr. Tyler. Mr. Poindexter, and Mr. 

Tipton, of the United States Senate. The proceedings 
jof the day were appropiate; and in the evening the com- 
mittee escorted their invited guests to Williamsburgh 
where they terminated the festivities of the day with an 

) elegant supper.—Vat. Inget. 
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It was a beautiful turn given by a lady, who, being 
asked where her husband was, when he lay concealed for 
having been deeply concerned i in a conspiracy, resolutely 
answered that she had hidden him. This confession 
caused her to be brought before the Governor, who told 
her that nothing but confessing where she had hidden him 
could save her “from torture.“ And will that do?” said 
she. ‘ Yes,” replied the Goy ernor—‘* I will pass my 
word for your safety on that condition.” ‘* Then,” said 
she, ia have hidden him in my heart, where you may find 
him.” This surprising answer charmed the Governor, 
and procured her husband’s pardon. 


Baron Botta, the son of the celebrated historian of that 
name, lately arrived at Cairo, on his return from Sennaar. 
This enterprising young traveler, in his ardor for science, 
recently sailed round the world, in the French ship Heros, 


,and brought back many curiosities, which are now in the| 


Museum at Paris. In 1830, he went to Egypt, with a view 
of penetrating into the interior of that country, and he has 
made several interesting researches respecting the Nile. 

He remained a long time at Sennaar, having, in the un- 
frequented countries he last visited, collected from ten to 
twelve thousand rare insects, and a quantity of skins of 
birds and beast, among others, several of the species Ibis, 
very litttle known in Europe. 


Quvotrrs.—‘‘1 hate,” syas Montaigue, ‘those talkers 
who can do nothing without their books. In fact, men of 
this description have no knowledge, but can tell you where 
some may be found. They serve as indezes to good authors. 
—Yheir conversation will inforin you, that in such a 
passage and chapter of Cicero or Seneca, there is a fine 
tiought.”” Montaigue has observed, with much truth in 
the sentiment, and with great beauty of expression, that 
‘* science is a sceptre in the hands of some men, and a bau- 
ble in those of others. 
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Batuinc.—The season of the year has arrived in 
which this subject claims attention.. Every person is 
aware of the benefits resulting from a frequent use of the 
bath. Its healthfulness, or rather its inseparable con- 
nection with health, is universally conceded. Healthout 
of the question, a proper regard to pleasurable feelings 
and cleanliness, is of itself sufficient to induce its prac- 
tice. 

In our city, although we cannot boast of the splendor 
of our bathing establishments, yet they are fully adequate 
to all the purposes of comfort and convenience. ‘T'o be 
sure, when we read of the magnificence of the Roman 
Therme, our establishments dwindle away into insignifi- 
cance in comparison; but the additional pleasure afforded 
by them, is a matter exclusively connected withthe mind. 
When the Ottoman laves his lazy limbs, surrounded by 
costly splendors, his luxury is no greater than we may en- 
joy though our eye may rest on no-glittering and magnifi- 
cent fixtures, and we be in the midst of republican sim- 
plicity. 

The ancients had a proper estimation of the usefulness 

and comforts of bathing establishments. Public provision 
was made; and the republicans of old enjoyed their luxu- 
ries in many instances gratuitously. The baths in Rome 
were of the richest order. Those erectéd by order of 
Titus, Diocletian and Cagacalla—about the only good the 
tyrant ever performed—were sufficiently commodious to 
accommodate many thousand persons. The price of en- 
trance in some of them, was fixed at a fraction more than 
a quarter of a cent, but mgst of them were gratuitous. 

‘This is one of the few institutions of the republicans of 
antiquity that we would like to have introduced among 
us. The results would amply recompense the necessary 
expenditures, and the citizens frequentiy be saved the 
disagreeable task of honoring a physician’s bill. 





SS 


Tur Weatuer.—This is a subject on which every one 
has something to say. Some essay to be original, and 
many to be wise. The former class have had ample cause 
of self-gratulation of late, while the latter have almost 
entirely lost their reputations. What avails weather- 
wisdom, when the elements seem to be regulated by no 
fixed laws! When every hour introduces some change? 
We have seen many a knowing one cast his eye upon a 
mass of clouds and predict the approach of rain. The 
next hour the heavens have been unveiled, and a clear, 





blue expanse was. over us. We have heard the same 





wise-ones, seeing a clear prospect over head, pronounce 
the weather at length settled; when, unfortunately for 
their reputations, a cloud would shortly be_seen creeping 
from beneath the horizon, and gradually expand itself 
over the whole ethereal canopy. 

Spring came upon us with much promise. And little 
did we suppose that all its promises were to bear such 
strong resemblance to those which we hear every day. 
We, ourselves, were much deceived; for we had written 
an article which we meant to present to the eyes of our 
readers, and which was put aside from week to week, ex- 
pecting it to become seasonable, until our subject was 
gone. It was not adapted tothe weather that prevailed. 
It said too much about flowers and. sunshine, and nothing 
about frosts and firesides. Therefore, we never had the 
pleasure of reading it in print. And, like some of the 
contributions of our friends, it was eventually condemned 
to die without a trial. 


Next, ‘summer gemmed the sward with flowers.’ The 
usual order of the seasons seemed to be restored. Sum- 


mer came in with the thermometer ranging above 80°. 
This comfortable state of things continued for more than 
a week. Woollens were being consigned to the shades, 
until the frosts of autumn should cause their resurrection. 
While we write, we are quite free from perspiration in the 
same habiliments in which we were visible some months 
ago.—Meteorological observations show strange doings 
with the elements. Those interesting tables which are 
read so universally in this age of philosophy and romance, 
have indicated contrasts well calculated to bring weather- 
wisdom into disrepute. ‘Those who take notes of the 
weather, and chronicle them for the benefit of the com- 
munity, have hada lively time of it. The word ditto has 
been banished from their tables, and they have been sad- 
ly coquetted. by dame Nature. 





INTERESTING TO BacneLors.—A sapient judge in New 
Hampshire, has lately determined a very important point. 
For the last six thousand years it has been a question— 
How far a gentleman may procecd in his attentions to a 
lady without committing himself! This question is at 
length settled. ‘The learned judge, above referred-to, has 
conferred a signal benefit on the present age, as well as 
those in futuro, by determining “that if a gentleman for a 
considerable length of time pays particular attention to a 
lady of the same rank and standing in life with himself, 
such as to visit with her, take her to visit with his father’s 
friends &c. that from these: facts the jury have a right to 
presume a promise of marriage.’ 

To this we beg leave toadd by authority of sundry gos- 
sips, that if a gentleman wait on a lady three times to 
church, it is henceforth to be presumed that he is out of 
the market: That if a gentleman after having shown 
such attention to a lady, shall desist therefrom, he is hence- 
forth to be entitled to the sympathies of his acquaintances;it 
being presumed that he has an excellent reason for a change 
of conduct—a receipt in full from the lady for past favors: 
That if a gentleman manifest any anxiety to be introdu- 
eed to a lady, or if he show any uneasiness in beholding a 
lady smile on the efforts of another. gentleman, or if he 
speak three times at a party to a lady and then escort her 
home after such party shall have broken up, it is to be 
presumed that he is inlove with her. 

On all our bretheren in affliction, we mean, in cclibacy— 
we would enjoin a scrupulous correctness of demeanor 
when in the presence of the fair, lest they become obnox- 
ious to the visitation of some of the aforementioned laws. 
If you should be unaccountably smitten with an affection 
for some one of celestial sex, be circumspect, garner your 
secret into the recesses of your heart, and share your con- 
fidence with none. 

By .a steadfast observance of these rules, we presume 
you will keep clear of the charity of gossips, and the ten- 
der mercies of the law which removes the deposites from 
your pockets, for the purpose of repairing the damages 
occasioned by your breach of protnise. 





Tue Provipence Eiterary Journav has been discon- 
tinued after an existence of one year. This we regret. 
The Journal was one of the best papers With which we ex- 
changed. It sustained an excellent character. Its com- 


iaimimeemenee 


lence. The editor Albert G. Greene Esq. is a gentle- 
man of learning and-talents, and the Journal under his 
direction was worthy an extended patronage. 

The Journal will be succeeded by the New England 
Visitor and Literary Journal, which is to be published by 


the same proprietors. Mr. Greene has retired from the 
editorial chair. 








Lirerary.—Two Epic poems have recently made their 
appearance in England. One of the them, ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment of the Flood,” in the Miltonian verse, has been fa- 
vorably noticed by critics.—The other is ‘The Revolution- 
ary Epic;” by Benjamin D’ Israeli. D’ Israeli is-the au- 
thor of Vivian Grey. He is a young man of splendid 
genius; but we consider his success in writing epics ex- 
ceedingly problematical. The Revolutionary Epic: cele- 
brates the events of recent times, and is constructed on 
the model of the Illiad. % 

Bunyan’s prose poem, as it has beef ealled, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, has been put into metre by Dibdin. 

Mrs Somerville has published:a work on the connection 
of the Sciences. The Quarterly Review speaks of it as 
a work of great merit. Thedemonstrations that females 
have of late years given of ability to investigate. subjects, 
formerly considered too recondite for their minds, cannot 
fail to be reckoned among the ‘favorable signs of the times.’ 
These efforts will go far] towards the destruction of the 
predjndices which have been cherished for centuries, and 
which have reflected discredit on those who maintained 
them and disparagement on the female sex. 

A new periodical has been started in London;. under 
the laconic title of ‘*It,” edited and illustrated by Al- 
phred'Crowquill. 





From the Booksellers Advertiser, a monthly quarto. 
published in New York, we extract the following items: 

Lonpon Universiry.—The number of students"entered 
between the Ist Oct. 1832, and 20th Feb.. 1833, was 250; 
and during the corresponding period of the last session, 318. 
Amount received for fees in 1833, 61581; this session it 
was 73931. A donation to the institution of AmB was 
lately received anonymously. 


Tue Duke or WELLINGTON is to be installed 





the world is alive”—* The Duke has taken the Star Inn 
for the week, for 1000/.—and common lodgings have been 
hired for the same time for 50 guineas !” 

one-half the original cost! 

Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Helen’ costs in London IJ. IIs. 6d., 
or $7,00. Here we buy Harper’s neat edition with plates, 
for 75 cents! Voila la difference. 

The number of newspapers circulated in Great Britain. 


in the-year 
1782, was - - - - 3,070,000° 
1831, * - = + © 12,205,000: 
1833, - - = = 41,600,000 


On an average, 40,000 copies are sent daily from the 
London post-office—and on some extra occasions, 100,000. 








Par.—A fair will be held on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Priday, the 18th, 19th, and 20th inst. in the Bazaar, 
for the benefit of the Orphan children in St. Peter’s Or- 
phan Asylum. Many Ladies, in the city, have evinced a 
deep interest in this work of ‘charity, by contributing for 
the occasion, many beautiful fancy articles, which we 
flatter ourselves, will not be left on the tables for want of 
purchasers, when offered for the benefit of the little orphan 
girls. Further saeaieatiin in such a cause, we deem 
yore 

§¢p-Editors of papers, in this city, friendly to the object 


bove a few insertions. 











~ Maruren, by the Rev. Mr. Allen, on Tuesday, the 
10th omg at the residence of her father i in Miami County, 
Mizton N. M’Lean, Esq. of this city to Miss Mary W. 
daughter of Col. John Johnson. 
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munications were frequently of an high order of excel- 
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of the University of Oxford on the 10th of June. “All 


herein set forth, are respectfully requested to give the a+- 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Coxpition of Femaces 1x Curna.—It has been justly 
remarked, that a nation’s civillization may be estimated 
by the rank which females hold insociety. Ifthe civiliza- 
tion of China be judged of by this test, it is surely far from 
occupying that first place which she so strongly claims. 
Females have always been regarded with contempt by the 
Chinese. Their ancient sages seem to have considered 
them scarcely worthy of their attention. ‘The sum of the 
duties they required them to perform was, to submit to the 
will of their masters. The lady, say they, who is to be 
betrothed to a husband, ought to follow blindly the wishes 
of her parents, yielding implicit obedience to their will. 
From the moment she is joined in wedlock, she ceases to 
exist—her whole being is absorded in that of her lord. 


She ought to know nothing but his will, and to deny her- || 


self in order to please him. Pan-Hwuy-pan, who is much 
admired as a historian, composed a book of instructions for 
her own sex, in which she treats of their proper station in 
society, the deportment they should exhibit and the duties 
they ought to perform. She teaches them that they ‘thold 
the lowest rank among mankind, and that employments 
the least honorable ought to be, and in fact are their lot.” 
She inculcates entire submission to their husbands, and 
tells them in very plain terms that they ought to become 
abject slaves in order to be good wives. We cannot expect 
that these doctrines, inculcated as they are, by a lady, who 
ought to advocate the cause of her sex, and by one held 
in so high repute as is Pan-hwuy-pan, will be overlooked 
by the ‘lords of creation ;’’ especially as they accord so 
perfectly with their domineering disposition in China. 
Confucius, the prince of letters, divorced his wife with- 
out assigning any cause for doing it; and his followers 
have invariably adopted similar arbitrary measures in 
their treatment of the weaker sex. ‘The price which is 
paid to the: parents of the bride constitutes her at once a 
saleable commodity, and causes her to be regarded as 


my are concerned, they are exemplary mothers. Not- 
withstanding the d ion in which they are held, 
they are generally fa ior in intellect to the common 
cast of Asiatic women., ‘Phéy are very ingenious in their 
needle-work, and the like; and to be a good mother in 
the estimate of this class of the Chinese, a woman rust 
be a weaver. But it is to be regretted that they have 
very little regard for the cleanliness of either their per- 
sons or houses. Their children crawl in the dirt, and the 
few articles of furniture in their dwellings are covered 
with filth.—Chinese Repository. 


No animalcules are found in the saliva, but numbers of 
differedt kinds, may be discovered in the whitish matter 
sticking between the teeth; if it be picked, and mixed with 
a little rain water, and applied before the microscope 
numbers will be visible, sometimes, indeed, so very numer. 
ous and active, that the whole mass appears alive. The 
largest sort, but few in number, move very swiftly; the se- 
cond :sort are very numerous, and have different motions; 
the third kind are roundish, and so minute, that a grain of 
coarse sand would equal a million of them in bulk! The 
move so swiftly, and in such multitudes, that they seem 
like swarms of gnats or flies. Some or all of these three 
kinds may be found constantly in the matter taken from be- 
tween the teeth of men, women, and children, especially 
between the grinders, even though they wash their teeth 
with great care. But from the téeth of persons inatten- 
tive to cleanliness, the matter affords another sort of ani- 
malcules, in the shape of eels. They all die, if vinegar 
be applied; hence it has been concluded, that a gargle of 
vinegar is good to preserve the tecth and gums from inju- 
ries which these little creatnres might occasion.—Shaw’s 
microscopic Objects. 


Dr. Cuatmers.—We understand that the Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers has been appointed corresponding member of the 
|French Institute. ‘The department which the Institute 
has assigned to him is the moral and economical sciences. 
In this department the Institute has, we believe, no other 
corresponding member in Great Britain. In France it 
includes the name of Dupin, the present president of the 
Chambers; Guizot, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and other distinguished individuals. ‘The honor was, we 
believe, unexpected on the part of Dr. Chalmers, and is 
the more interesting from its having been conferred by one 
of the most aristocratic of the learned associations of Eu-|} go. weoars anp Sarety.—A committee in iis 
rope, on an individual whose whole life has been devoted | latee onal , weet an te yppteeetiner of Mr Be sen 
to the improvement of his countrymen, through the diffu- | Philips of Philidelphia, setting forth pte ieiaee 
sion of Christian principles and habits; and who is at this | ments invented by him in steam engines, with special 
moment employed in obtaining subscriptions to build a)|) io t5 the dem: ide, dai ten poser 
church in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, the most depraved ||} ; 5 slen is to inemes pocdorg. al aliens aie ag 

||er and to provide a test water guage, by which the precise 


district of our Scottish metropolis, of which he desires to || 
|make another St. John’s. A similar Christian experi-||)..6) of the fluid in the boilor may bo at any time indi 
ale ’ - 


jment has also been undertaken in another distriet of Ed- llcated to the eye. He also proposes to employ the steam, 
inburgh, called Leith-V: ater, of the success of which be lat a given pressure, without a correspunding stress upon 
have no doubt. ‘This union of high science, and high |\the boiler, by generating the steam at a very moderate 
Christian principle, is a union as yet rare in the world, } pressure, and conveying it for use to receivers, in which 
and rare especially among the savans of the F -_ = lit may be raised to any degree of elasticity required, by 
stitute. We hope the honor which they have conferred || 4... heated in & separate furnace. The committee ex- 
‘on our Scottish philosopher and Christian philanthropist, 


| 
\is some proof that Guizot and other leading F 




















differing little from a mere slave. In the choice of a 
partner for life, she acts only a passive part. She is 
carried to the house of the bridegroom, and there disposed 
of for life by her parents. 

The birth of a female is a matter of grief in China. 
The father and mother who had ardently hoped, in the 
unborn babe to embrace a son, fee] disappointed at the 
sight of a wretched daughter. Many vows and offerings 
are made before their idols, in order to propitiate their favor, 
and secure the birth of a son. ‘The mercy of the com- 
passionate Kwan-yin especially, is implored to obtain this 
precious gift; but after they have spent large suis of 
money in this pious work, the inexorable goddess fills the 
house with mouring at the birth ofa daughter. ‘*‘Ancient- 
ly,”” says Pan-hwuy-pan, “the female infant was thrown 
upon some old rags by the side of its mother’s bed, and 
for three days was scarcely spoken or thought of. At the 
end of that time it was carried to a temple by the father, 
accompanied by attendants with bricks and tiles in their 
hands.” ‘The bricks and tiles,” says Pan-hwuy-pan in 
her comment upon these facts, ‘signify the contempt and 
suffering which are to be her companions and her portion. 
Bricks are of no use except to form enclosures, and to be 
trodden under foot; and tiles are useless except when they 
are exposed to the injuries of the air.” The Sheking. one 
of the venerated ancient books, says, 


| press their conviction, that these improvements are feasi- 
|men, at present interestif themselves in the cause o 


rench angel ble, and will go very far towards producing entire securi- 
- gy: ty from dangerous explosions. ‘The receiver is to be pla- 
popular education, appreciate the superiority of Christi- | (04 vertically on the deck of the vessel, and if an explo- 
|anity above all other means of social improvement. It is | sion should take place, the discharge oaull be rhs 
s%) an © 2 td } yr 4 i . : . . ° ’ 
|| not political but moral changes which are — wented. | and not in any direction calculated to endanger property 
jand to accomplish these ought all the force anc resources || |. life. The committee conclude by declaring that the 
jof all good men to be now directed; and in the remedy for | plan is worthy of a fair experiment, and recommend that 
}our moral ailments will be found the only permanent rem- a sum of money be placed at the disposal of the Secreta 
ile y fe e ps ice sO i a s.—S t ' a |‘ F i i ' ‘ 
edy for all our economical and social evi! Scots Guar ‘ry cf the Navy, in order that he may cause it to be pro- 
| perly tested. t 
! 


| Gypsies.—I observed in a late number of the National | 
Gazette} an interesting article on gypsies. The writer | 
says “there are none in America.”’ With a small ex- 
ception he may be correct. I have often during the last 
fifteen years heard of, and for the last three years seen, 
numbers of a gang of gypsies, occupying a spot of waste 
land about four miles north-west of Kinderhook, called 
De Bruyn’s Patent. 

They are denominated Yansers, by our Dutch inhabi- 
‘tants; probably from their family or Patriarchal name 
Jansen. ‘They have the features, complexion, and habits, | 
characteristic of the Gypsies of writers. Our ‘Tribe, it} 
jis conjectured, emanated from a larger establishment of 
jthem at Schoharie, with whom they maintain an inter- 
| course, and inquire after the Seniors whenever oppor- 
tunity presents. 

There is yet another tribe at or near Schenectady called 








A CARD.....e. WESTERN MUSEUM. 


ExTRaoRDINARY Nove.ties.—The Proprietor begs to inform his friends 
and the public in general, that a variety of new and attractive novelties, 
which have been for a considerable time in preparation, are now Open 
for Exhibition; among these attractions are the following: A Beautiful 
moss-covered FOUNTAIN, to which are fitted several changeable and 
pleasing Jets d’eaux, throwing the water toa great height, in a variety of 
curious and fantastic forms. The object of the above, which has been fit. 
ted up at great expense, is not merely to gratify the eye, but to impart to 
the great Room of the Museum, a delightful and refreshing coolness du- 
ring the oppressive heat of the season. 

An extraordinary Optical Illusion, termed by the ingenious inventor, 
(Professor Platteau of Brussels,) the PHENAKISTICOPE, and recently 
exhibited before the Royal Society of London, by Professor Faraday. 
Much labor, and intricate and expensive Machinery have been employed 
by Mr. H. Powers, (the artist of the Muscum,) to give the best effect to 
ihis singular Optical Phenomenon, ‘ 





“ 





|| Yansers, although their patriarchal name is Keyser. A 
ii gentleman appointed years ago, to some town-oflice there, 
i| states that he found a charge of £°4 10s. for whippen Yan- 
llsers; the amount being small was allowed; a similar 
||charge being brought the next year, he asked what in the 
name of goodness it meant! behold, it was for chastising 
(iypsies whenever occasion presented, which was done 
with impunity and some profit. I have not heard that the 
inhabitants of Kinderhook have ever made charges, but 
they certainly use similar correction on male or female, 
without law (I know not if without mercy) for supposed 
grows up, her feet are so confined and cramped that they | transgressions. ‘They stand wel! with grocers and shop- 
never exceed the size of infancy, and render it impossi-|| keepers, with whom they barter their wares; but not so! 
ble for her ever to walk with ease or saicty. Small feet, | with the prudent guardians of youth. 
that badge of bondage, which deprives them of the power || It is due to the inhabitants of the village to state, that | 
of locomotion, confines them to the inner apartinents, ex-|| years ago the small pox invaded the huts and caves of) 
cept when poverty forces them to earn their liveliiood},their settlement; the best medica] aid and provisions | 
abroad by labor, which they render exceedingly ditlicuit || were furnished to them, the latter being delivered on a 
and painful. || boundary line, which they were enjoined not to pass. 
Kemales of the highest class seldom leave the house,|| Although the annals of our country do not extend back | 
except in sedan chairs. Their lives are but an honora-jjto the dark ages of antiquity, yet the origin of these set- 
ble captivity. They have few or no real enjoyments ; jj tlers is too remote to be accurately traced. It is supposed 
are ignorant of almost every thing—very few of them} 
being able to read, and live and die little more thaa} 
cyphers in human society. Pale and emaciated, these' 
spend the greatest part of their lives in embellishing| 
their persons; while females of the lower classes, whose 
feet are necessarily permitted to grow to the size which 
the God of nature designed, perform all the drudgery of 
husbandry and other kind of work. These last are in 
eral very industrious, and prove to be helpmates to 
air husbands. Beg remarkable for their good sound 
und rstanding, they manage the families with a great 
deal of care and prudence; so far as industry and econo- 


When a daughter is born, 

« She sleeps on the ground, 

«She is clothed with a wrapper. 

«She plays with a tile. 

« She is capable neither of evil or good.” 


This last assertion is explained thus: ** If she does ill,| 
she is not a woman; and if she does well, she is nota 
woman; submission is her duty and highest praise" —| 
At the present day, as well as anciently, the female in- 
fant is unfrequently an object of disgust to its parents, 
and contempt to all the inmates of the family. As she 
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over with the early settlers in the German Valley ; that} 
disliking the laborious employment of their fellow-adven- | 
turers, they withdrew themselves to a separate establish- 
ment, where they might subsist themselves by their wits 
and lighter occupations. They are everywhere manu- 
facturers of baskets, brooms, and other wooden ware.— 
National Gazette. 


Aroument To CLean TeerTH.—To warn the young read- 
er of cleanliness, a subject or two,which, if not’very pleas- 
ant to discuss,may lead toeffects important to future health. 
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by the best informed of my neighbors, that they came ||> 


| Western Community. 


Among the numerous additions to the department of Natural History, 
is the celebrated enormous ELK, whose destructive ferocity has secured 
but too much notice, from the fact of his having recently trampled an un- 
fortunate man to death,on Mr. Jeptha D.Garrard’s grounds. More than 
200 rare and curious articles have been added to the already extensive 
‘collection of curiosities, which has hitherto made the Western Museum 
so attractive. 


«Come hither, come hither, by night or by day,” 
Here’s plenty to look at, and little to pay; 

You may stroll through the rooms and at every turn, 
Find something to please you and somethinggto learn 
If weary and heated, rest here at your ease, 

There's a Fountain to cool you, and Music to please; 
And further, a secret I still have to tell, 

You may ramble up stairs, and on earth be in 


The Infernal Regions opened of course. Admittance as usual, 23 


NOT ICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general eifort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 


To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. HERVEY 

McCouné aninterest in the paper; who willact in the capacity of a Gen. 

eral Ageat. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wil 

receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 1, 1934. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pud- 
ishers Letters, (except from Agents) must be post-Patp and addressed te 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 
street, in Johnston’s Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth street 
3rd door from the corner. 








